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- . Th6 City Politician's ilanual is on.e of a ;3et of 

twenty-one manuals used in HETHO- APEX '1974, a computerized college 
I and professional devel, computerVsupported^ role-play, simulatxon 
' exercise of a community witli' "noi^mal" problems.. Stress is placed on 
' environmental 'quality considerations. APEX 1974 is an expansxon.of 
' APEX— Air Pollut;i.on Exercise (ED 064 530-550; ED. 075 261; ED 081 
619), and includes roles for an erivironmental quality agency, water 
quality manager, solid waste manag'er, and various pressure groups^ m 
addition to the previously d^Velopled -roles of cxtj:.^and. county 
politicians, city and countW planners, air pollution control offxce, , 
developers, industrialists, and newspaper. Two industries have been 
.added, as have a number of , progralu options. The particxpants miy 

• range in number from 17 to 100. feach run of the game should consxst 
of at least three cycles (simulated years) , th6 optimum bexng f xve 

- cycles. Eath cycle should spaV at least a three-hour perxod. A.c-3(cle 
is composed of two-major* phases: the first, is the game simulatiLon; ,xn 
the second phase, decisions emWging out of the game simulation are ; 
analyzed by a Computerized system of integrated simulation models. 
The ~l!ETROr APEX computer pro^ra,m,is in Fortran IV and runs on an lBH 

• 360-50 -or higher series computer. (BT) 
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^^ MnTIlO-APEX 'd^ the result of a long term res-earcli and 
developnent effojjjpby a nunber of dcclicated individuals. The ^ 
inspiration, and nucli of the technical basis evqlvevl fropi a 
sinilai** exercise (nji.T.R.O.) originally developed by the Environ 
mental- Slnuration Laboratory, University o=f rddiigan. In 1966, 
a grant from the Division of Air iPollutipn Control, -U-.S. Public 
Health Service was awarded to the COIIEX Research- Pro j^qt, Univer- 
sity of' Southcvrn California, to develop a dynamic teaching . 
instrument, MEtllO-APtX. ; V/orking* in jblose xooperation, the COMEr 
Research Project^and the Environmental S'imulatiofi Laboratory ^ 
successfully developed the initial version of the METPvD-APEX" 
exer?^cise in 197.1. This computer-based gaming simulation was^ 
dfeii^necl to provide a laboratdry urban community in which air ^ 
pollution l<ianagem6nt trainees could apply and test* the knowledge 
and slAlis g;^ined "through co.hventional educational methods. 

fiETIiO-APEX' has proven/tp be highly* adapt abl,e to ^^^i^^ing 
programs dealing with the many aspects of air pollution control 
* including' l^w, management, air quality monitoring, land use , 
planning! budget pre-parati6n,* citizen participation programs , 
state and fedel^aL 'grar.t procedures, and political decision- 
majcing processes. As a result., liETRO-APEX is in great demand as^ 
a valuable supplement to^ university ^ttaditing prograiBS, and in 
jiany cases, is being used- as a centralVoirticulum focus. . Over* 60 
universities h'ave been trained In "thQ. lise of IIETPvO-APEX. It 
has also t)een. trans,iated\in to -French and SpanislKand is being 
used in seven 'countries'^'ut side of the United State^. 

Ba§ed onl^^xthe success of the initial METRO-APEX program., 
COriEX was awarded a» grant from thfe Control Programs Develppment 
Division of the Environmental Pisotection Agency to sul^stanHally 
revise and broaden the simulation exercise to encompass the wide 
spectrum of environmental management issues. This current 
version, of which *this manual is a part, ^as completed in^ June 
1974 and greatly \increases the utility and teaching potentia;j. of 
the exercise. In this version, the interrelationships amOng 
air, }?ateY and so.lid waste are demonstrated,' the '-'s^trategies and 
options available to .players have been broadened, new roles Jiave 
'been added, t^ie ex^cise materials*^have been^^updated to reflect 
the latest technology and nomenclature, an<^''*many o^ the opera- 
Vtio nal >pf oblems associated* with, the earlicyr * vers jfon have been 
rectlrtiedr; / / 
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METRO-APEX/is '.one of, if not the most conplex, gaming- 
simdlations of an u'uban area in use today* /Although it was 
"designed rto supplement standard t.eathing metho.ds, APEX is far* 
more than ' an educatdonal tool- It is a^pmmuniQation channel ^ 
of a new level- ^capablf of providing both the language andf the- 
forum for information -transfer between persons and groups \fit]\ 
different educational and' cultural backgrounds as well as differ' 
ent perspectives of the urban situation* 

hETIIO-APEX* is ,7composed of twb essential components: (J) a 
computerized system made up of a series of well*integra-ted 
simulation models linked to a (2). "gamed" environment e'ncom-)^ 
passing a series of interactive rples*' The computerized system 
predicts the changes that occur in several sectors of tW''urb&n 
system an response' to^the decisions made by participants 'in the ' 
"garied" environment, decisions mad.e by persons outside ^the • , 
''gamed" environmejit . (ptl^er actors whose behavior is simul^ated 
in. the compute^.^ and external pressures on the^ metropolitan 
area (also^ simulated in the computer) • -/N, 

The County of APEX is vmr year by year by^rinciplf^ decis^ 
ion makers performing both, the mundane and ext/5:aordinai;y func-- 
tions of .their office in the "gamedj' environment. Each cycle or' 
year* is condensed iii time tp a three to eight hour, session* 
during which the decision makers formulate their yearly policy. 
pie decisions that emefge, out of the "comp'fetitive-^cooperativ^" ^ 
environment o'f , the ^aming-simulation are used as priming inpbts 
to the computer simulatipn. T}ie change in the status pf the 
utban area is calculated by the computer- and return^^ to the 
decision makers as the primary input to> the next' cyy6le of action 
Included in the change picture generated by the computer are ^ 
^e^ected special, economic and physical indicators .which show -the 
magnitudes' of change in key areas and a n^vspaper which serves . 
as the focal point of local public opinion. 

The key decision makers acting in the gamed environment 
include an Environmental Quality Agency w-ith departments of Air 
-Pollution, Water Pollution *and .Solid VJastes; Politicians, Plan- 
ners and Administratjive Officers from .a Central City and a ' 
County; Land 'Developers and Industrialists from. the private 
sector; and repres,ejitativcs from the News, Media and Pressure- 
[Groups. * The Politicians are responsible for the 'administratiqn 
of their respective 'jurisdictions and for, the formulation and 
implementation of various programs to upgrade, the spcia^l st^^tus 
o,f their constituents. The I^anners sprve as aides to.th^' ^ 
Politicians and represent the major* Ippg range coordin?iti^ngr 
force in the community. The^ Environmental Control Of f ic6rs *^ v 
are charged with the^task of ^ monitor in^g and alleviating the 
polHtutri-on-proM-emsT^ — Tlie p r i i/al e bu si n'eys^siE^t'OYB^^^ 
■fosljer their own, interests and frequently those pf the community 
Pressure Groups and II^ws Media advocate ^v'arious .positions on 
community issues. . Generally ^ each decision maker fields it to 
his advantage to coordinate and/or. compete with ot^er players 
in his^f:forts to promote \his. strategies. Tlie llETROrAPEX 
General Interaction Diagram included' here indicates possible 
linkages among the roles. / ^ ' ' 



- ' -In general, people have great difficulty understanding the 
dynamics , of a, complex systen' through traditional means. Gamins- 
simulation offers par.ticipan't^. thn opportunity tof study /-work 
with, and discuss' the structure of such a system .and to expeM- 
;mcnt with -intervention strategies desi'gnQd to change that-struc- 
ture. V/hen* used as a teaching df^vice, the strength of a gafning 
simulati6n such- as ^flRTRO-APEX lies ih the opportunity afforded • 
participwrs for involvement- in the system. V/lien compared with 
^ the passive observation of' the 'system offered by traditional 
^methods, >his approach has had great . success . 
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• . Chapter- 1 ■ / . ^ 

* - . .i ^ . , * ^ , • 

.A BRIEF DliSGRIPirOir^F-^PnX COUIITYx ' • ' * ^ 

.1 . V i . . 

History , ■ \' ■ ' /' 

'~ « , " . ■ • • - ' , . 

The- first vsettlers of- AiPEX County were fariii .families ^igfating fron ' ■ • ■ 
Hew Ehglarid and :Jew Yorlc State beginning about 1830. ^During the * • . . ' 
middle of/ the nineteenth century, Gerjnan iiiinigrants continued the . , ' 

settlement patterns of established dispersed faiiily ,farns^. Income 
to.'.pay ='fo'r the necessary imports ofvpro.ducts from the East was , . - . • . .. 
der.ived--primarily. from the production, o'f farm. crops and, more im- ■ 
portantly, timb^er.. Small -ma rlset towns^,^ of ten containing milling / 
facilities,, developed between i-S-ZO. and 1860. ^ At the same time,- / 

-the County was organized as a linit of government, by" thfe^S tat e, \ and r" ," 
the basic network of roads was compldted. • /I . ' 

' "\ . . I - ■ ' 

The major impetus! for. the later development of the Central/ ' 
City as .a regiqnal center was its ' select-ion -as the state .capitol tih 
1847. the lotion's first land-^grant university was established east . 
of the Central City in 1855, further enhancing its growth. Central 
City was incorporated in 185.9 ' and the Si4)urb, in which the univergxty- 

"Was located, was inco?:pbfat.ed'i^ 191.0. The University's control of ^ v 
a large block of land waS *to exercise profound influence on the - * , . 

' future physical pattern of development. .Huch of the, logical develop- , 
raent corridor outward fronk the 'City was preempted by" this facility.-" • 

' I. ^ Steam railroads', were first built into APEX jCounty beginning in - 
the .I860' s;\Those small market-milling' cbmrnunities with stops and 
depots on tlil^ rail lines began fo ass^ume- a greatjE^r importance than 
the small communities away from the lines. The- impact of the- * 
railroads- on the small communities can>be seen from the followin£ ^ / 
description of Central City: • V ' \ . * 

• Cy the year 1863, the City , .».was a bustling^,, urban. . f ) ' 
7 center.. Early accounts tel-1 us thkt, at that timej /, 

. the City included eleven churches, \five hotels, two ' ^ j ' 
flouring mills, three tanneries, two bj:ewer:^s, three * / 
; saw .mil'ls, two sash and blind factories, three iron , , : - 

foundries, "two printing offices, several hvick yards, 
* ■ and a large number- of mechanic shops.* i . 

*• . . . ' . 

Although growing, it should" be notei'that manufacturing was still/ 
minimal.*' Exports* 'were domiriated by agricultural and timber^ products, 
and most other production was for local consumptioji only. ■ 

■ • * ' ^ : ^"i-. ->--•--- =- ^ •■, 

• ■ •> X - ■ 

*Tri-C6unty Regional Commission, ' ''History^- of the Tri-Courity Region,". 
Informa5.ion Rfeport 7, updated, pp. 24-25. - ^ • 
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' Beginning in perhaps 1880, ^factories producing goods to be 
exportedL putyO,£ the ^region *>rer.e built in the area, fostered-by the . ^ 
■ completion of r^ailtvpad^^^ the rest of the .country/ These 

. factoxieV^ ;ii|'4f4^y near railroad , depots, stimulated the migration 

of'fact^Dry'^worJcfer" region. Most of these families x 

'settled near i:he fkctaries where they were employed, ' adding furtheT 
to the growth of i^e towns near the railroad. / Just befori^ the tyrn . 
r of the- €ientury*.th^ introduction, of the /autpmobile industry into 
Centjutl City gave the final impetuSr needed to make Central City 
intj the domiijan^ cdtnmunity in the County. Beginning about the. 
'same time, electric int^rurban railways were extende/i from Central 
Cil?^ to the nWth., east andjiiwsf^ allowing many workers from the/ • 
..new industries "in the City m) npve^ further away from* their^plac<x of 
employmen^t. ^ ^ 

By the 192<)*s, automobiles h^^become fjeadily^ available and 
thei^'use was sncouraged by tHe-^paving of most of the foads in the 
County. , Those who. had formerly lived faiVly close to the interurban 
system began* tO/be ^dispersed 'throughout* larger areas and to* settle 
in lower denlsi^jr^neighborJioods . Until about 1930, most new' develop-^ 
ment ^^as^fou^'d iti' the filling-in of'TtHe Central City and Suburb^! 
Although thg growth of industrial and bureaucratic functions proceeded 
.in ■the;.Centr^X City and the area adjacent, to i^, the more outlj^i^g 
c t^^mships^ remained, and to some extei>t st'ill remain, predominantly 

agricultural. The growing urbanization' yhich has occurred more* " " 
'recently in these fringe areas has been primarily .%tlmu^ated by the ^ 
construct i6;n of the interstate expressway system beginning in the 
IQSD'Sn. ^ ^ ' . . . \ 

^ ^. ^ • • ' \ . ' 

The interstate liighway freeway system in APEX County is shown 
on trie map at the enii of this chapter • \pne major expressway cones 
. Jr,om the southeast, sweeps around the southern and we'sterr. fringes 
''of ^the City and leav gs the County fi%i 4'^s northwestern corner. A 
secV)nd. expressway i^ofies .up from the souths intersect^ the first and . 
* continues nprth\^d ihtp the Suburb. Itiis .anticipated that in 
. the future this/expres.s way will be continued northwards, * then swing* 
west Xo £inish/an ex'pres sway' loop around the City (dashed line). * 
A . 

IiT^diWon^o the airport ,Mj<^j or transportation into and 
out of APEX County is provided b^^ail (primarily freight) and 
expressway. The attached map^,j&&^in.es the routes of^ the three rail 
lines, which generally follow th^^iver) valleys and intersect in 
Analysis Area 8. "^^.V 



serves the\entral .City, with some 
and liearby areas of the County. 




A local AP|X bus lln^ s< 
service extended into' thg^^Subii; 
. ' / '^^1 

^ 'Most travel' in APEX 'is currenti-y^ private automobile, 
are 'appr ox ima teTy 2.1 people per ::e!gisterM-^litom in APEX. 

This amounts to approximately one brllicin autom&bilj|miles per 
year. The automobile is the cause ^f substantial congestion, 
property damage, death and air pollution in APEX. Further^nfqr- 
mation about the, contrib;ation/of the .automobile to pollution can 
fhh\ obtained from the 
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: The^autor-pbale represents an immense financial burden/to owners, ^ 
political jurisdictions, employers and' commercial est abl ^hments. ^ ' > 
Taxes tq expand and maintain t^e road network are constantly expany 
d.ing/ Vast- areas of land are required for parking. At/jhe same time. 



bus ridership Is decreasing. 



Political Jurisdictions 



. 7, In the METRO-APEX game., the County is corapbsed of four autonomous 
jU/isdictions4^ The Central City, SuburFr TownshTip 1 and Township 2. 
The County^Kas been further divided into 29 ^"Arialysis .Areas", each 
resembling a census tract. The Central <;ity comprises ^axklys is. Areas 
l--througii 1^5; the Suburb, AA's 17 through 10/ Township to the' west, 
contains/Ays 23 -through 28 and Township 2^Vj:o 'the- east, contains 
AA*s/l4-16^ 20-22 and 29., (See map) . InMaition to analysis areas, 
th)5 /Cepjfe^l City is politj^cally divided into Wards: 



Ward 1 AA»s I-4/ 

V/ard 2 — AA»s 5-8 . r 

V/ard 3 AA»s 9-13 



Each •V/ar'd is the electoral district for: one of the three City\ Council 
seats represented in the game. < The Co/ahty government (Board of 
Supervisors) is comprised^ of members isiected from the Suburb, from 
the Townships,! from the County-at-large and the Central City-at-large. 

The City Council and County Board of Supervisors are the only 
two local governmental units actively represented an the' game. Other 
local governments, including th^ school boards, are simulated^ In 
some cases. City and County governments have^parallel functidns; 
e>g^ they both provide police- services, plannijig and^apital improve- 
ments. The County however, .has area-wide responsibility for three 
jnajor services hot provided by ♦the City government: public health, ^ 
welfare and pollution control. In these three areas, ^ounty actions^ 
directly affect Central €ity resi45i^ts as well as residents in the 
outlying areas. Both the municipalK^end County governments derive j 
-their primary financial support from the sameta2^base--real property. 
Counjty property taxes are paid J^y land-ownerfT^jT^d^ji-tio^ ?o property 
taxes collected. by the municipal government and the\sohool board in 
-each political jurisdiction.. ^ ! 



Data provided to/ players in the gaiiie are nearly always given, by 
Analysis area— this is 'ialso the smallest unit of scale in t^erring \ . 
to locations; that is, a project *or house or industry is l<WatedHbn ^ 
"Analysis Area X" rather than on a particular -street or a^mrticular 
intersection*. Characteristics .of each individual analysis af ea, 
including the socio-economic composition, of- the residents and the ^ 
proportions of land area devoted to particular land Uses, may be 
found in the Planners data. . 



/ 



A few <*analysis areas, are almost completely chacterized by one 
or two -maj oryf eatures which ai;e often referred to th^roughout play. 
These major features are given in the following list, with, their 
analysis areas indicated: " ' 

' • ' 1 \ . > . ■ • ^. ' 

Central Business District jCBD) ftearly all of Analysis 
.Area ^ ' ' - . 

State Capitol Analysis Area 8 , ' 



Ghetto — Analysis Area. 4 and Analysis Area 8 

\- ^ > - • > V ^ : : A 

(Iniversity; Analysis Area 19 (all) 

\ 7^ • - ^ '1 ' '* 

" BestV residential areas Analysis Areas 9 (all) and 
17 (mostj ^ ' ^~ . ; 

3^^^^— C^^^^^^s are not only unique in the County, but they also* 
dominate the analysis areas in which they are located'? in^Te--^m.e 
they are likely to be referred to as locati^iil^^n^^ with 
no further locational explanati'Hp given^r-^^'^'''^ 

A list^r~other^imp6rtant man-made<features of th| County, and , 
their locations, is given later in this chapter* _ — 

*" " * • , 

ft 

, Geography and Climate . , ^ ■ 

APEX County is located nearly at the tenter of an industrialized 
northern State.> some 85 miles northwest of one of the largest* metro- 
politan areas in the United States* The once heavily forested land^, 
extending roughly 320 square miles, is quite flat and for the most 
part adequately drained for "agriculture* * \ ^ . 

i the Great River, a major watercourse in the State, enters the 

- jCounty from the south in Analysis Area 23, meanders north and west, . 
then back to the east and. north as it passes through Analysis Area 
8. /There it is joined by the Red , Oak River, which comes in from the ^ 
east. The enlarged Great River exits from the County in Analysis 
A,rea 26, from 'which it continues west for. some 85 miles before 
emptying, in to the Great Lakes* Major drainage of the County is 
/through the Great River system* ' yj 

Just before it empties into the Great Rive^r, J^je Red Oak River 
' is j'oinfd by Sycamore Creek,-" which wanders up from tlje southeast* 
/ -Much of the gWa in Analysis Areas 11 and 13, near this creek, is 
low and som^hfat. marshy, not ideal for heavy development* The 
other major marshy area in the County is in Analysis Area 14, to 
•the northeast in. Township 2* There are also several small lakes in, 
this analysis area and quite a^lai^ge State Park* The largest .lake 
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in the County is located in Analysis Area 16. Th^s was, a primary 
recreation area in the early part of this century but is less ideal 
now, due-to keavy pollution loads and deteriorating shoreline develop-, 
ment . . There are snail creeks which wander through many analysis areas 
in the County. The. only other river of any significant size; "however, 
is Looking Glass River, which runs east and west throiigh' the northern 
portion o^jthe County, 'primarily in Analysis Areas 28 and 29. 

./'.•■.■ - • • ' . ■ 

' The dictate ^of APEX County is temperate; with summer tempera- 
tures averagihg about 7t) degrees and winter.-, temperatures which 
average about 25'3degree§. There . is an annual rainfall of roughly ' 
"41 inches^ with heavy snows to be expected primarily in the • 
months o:| January ahd'Eetruary. Prevailing winds, are wesrterly, 
swinging to. thei southi^est in- summer and , northwest in winter. 



Major Public Faciilt;ies ' . ' ; ;^ 

. As might 'be expected, the Central City and SubuiT) are signifi'car. 
ly better endowed with public capital improvements than are the ^ 
Townships. The following list includes 'the most iuiportant public ^ 
structures in the County, and indicates under whose jurisdiction 
they are operated and where . they are located: ■ 

Airport bcounty) '-- AA 29, just outside the City limits. The 

~ — , Airport has three runways a'nd a terminal 

of 27,000 square feet. Two' commercial 
airlines serve thie County t^xrough this 
• airport ; cargo and general f aviation' are 
also served. 



B oys, Training School (State ) AA 7, 
Cit y: Hall . 



AA 6. This is an old. structure, built 80 
years ago and considered /a scandal. A 
' more central location has been chosen for 
' " the new City Hall 'under Construction in 

■ • AA 8. / ■ 

Community Centers (City) - AA»s 2, 4, T'M 10, 13. These are 

— : ^ mostly old houses purchased by the City to 

house neighborhood, meetings and the 
' ■ operation of special programs . » 

■- AA' i-U (2), 24, 27^,, 29. 

Commun ity College (County ) — AA 8. The /facility is ^AMtrentfy 

— ■ — — housed in an old library and olementaTpy 

• . school. / ' * 



Community Centers (Township Halls ) 




County Building AA a, This includes all Couitty offices 

and the meejting. toons for the County Board 
* of Supervisors* 

County 'Cflurt House AA 8,, adjacent to County offices. 

^^^^r ^^ Stations CCity) — AA»s 2, 3, 4, 5., 6, 8 (2\, 11, 1Z[ 

/" Fire vSl^t ions (Townships ) AA's 20, 23, 25. These are mbdest 
ift stations housings-limited equipment. Volun- 

teers- provide firef ighting manpower. . 

HospltW CCounty y AA 7. ^his was built in 1912 and was e^- 
l? .p^ded in 1922, 1 1942, and 1960. It contai 



, . , It containr 

^ 362 beds, including a 35-bed tuberculosis 

I wing, and caters, primarily to the indigent. 

- V Thjsre are thrfee private hospitals in the 
County with an additional 650 beds. ^ 

-'-r . . * <■ . '' • 

Library CCity ) AA 8.'. This i,fe an old downtown build;ing. ^' ^ 

The>e are -branch libraries in AA*s 1, 5, ''liC 
121^.(2), 13. f 

Library (Suburb > -* AA -18, ' > ^' 

Sewage ."Bt^eatiilent Plant (City ) -~ AA 2* , This plant provides ^ 

both primary and secondary treatment and 
. has a capacity of 24 million^gallons per , 
day. It cYir rent ly '^averages. 22 million <^ 
^ \. gallons d^ily> ^ * ^ - / 

N • / . * . , . ' " 

Sewage Treatment Plant (Syburb ) AA 19. This plant prdirides 

' ^ primary sewage treatment, with a capacity 
of 12 million gallons per day; it currently 
« handels an average of 6.75 million gallons^ • 
daily. ; , 

Sheriff Station (County ) — AA 8i This is attached ^'o 
, * ' County Building. 



L ^'0 th^ 

70 . 



AVater Treatment Plaint (City ) AA 8. V/ater for the City is 
I derived from the Great River *as it exits 

from Analysis Area 8. Capacity is 42 
million gallons pel;, day ^ with the average 
daily f low ^currently Ijeing 22 million 
gallons./^ Treatment' includes filtration, 
purifiqat^.tOft, flburidation and lime soften- 

• . 'ing. ' \' ; ^\ 

: Water Treatment Plant (Suburb) * AA 19. The Suburb •s' water is 
^ \ drawn from the Red Oalc* River as it ^titers 
^ ^AA 19* CJa^acity is 6 million gallons daily. 



with current average- flow b'eing 2,5 million 
galioiis per cayi Treatment includes 
chlorinatiqn, fluoridation ind ziolite 
softening. 




Zoo (City ) -- AA 7^, 



Industry aiid th» Economy 



/ 



Major employiiient ii^ APEX County is provided by tlie State Capitol 
wumplex, the University and a automobile assembly plant* located 
in Analysis Area 4. Ifliile State Government is a stable, slow-growing 
industry, the University, typical of "research and development" 
operations elsewhere, is groning. at a 'very rapid rate. -The autorao- . 
bile plant exhibits chatactef^ics similar to any ,liarge manufacturing 
' operation, fluctuating cojisid«fably in response to the national 
business cycle. . _ r". * . 

In. addition to these. "big three" employers, there i? a host of 
industries supjJiyihg ^parts to the automobile industry, as well as 
indepeiufent industries, exporting goods which have no relatipnship 
to autos. (A map and listing of the major industries in the County 
r* > are- found on the following two pages . ) These inplude 'the seven 
'gamed industries : ° <!> • / ' 

Industry 1 Shear Power Company ^' ■ ^, 

, Industry 2 People's Pulp Plant • ^ 
Industry 3 Rusty 's Iron Foundrf 
' >, Industry 4 -- Gestalt Malt Brewery * 
Industry 4 — Caesar's Rendering^Plant / 
Indiistry 6--- Dusty Rhodes Cement I ^ . 

Industry 7 --Schick Cannery " / ' 

Members of the population, of APEk County constitute a work 
foTpe of about X01,000 people, nearly half of them employed by the 
major ''exporting" industries previously mentioned. About J % of 
total County employment is found in lighter industry and 4P in ^ 
commercial and service activities for the^ resid^ent populations , 
The greatest concfentrajiion of manufacturing |emplo;^ment is , /as ■ 
expected, found in the Central City. The highes^t proportion of whit^ 
collar workers is in the Suburb, due to the: predoininance of thp 
University as an employer there. In the futute, it is probabl^e 
that' more and more new industrial growth and employment will occur 
in outlying areas, particularly among firms reqijjiring significant 
amounts of land fOr their plants. ^ , " 

Population • ' " . 

Within the physiial and poiiticil /environment described in the 
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• / - . ■ • ■ ■ . , 

preceding pages resides a population of some 227,000 .p^sons, a tiny 

fraction of whom «are represented in METRO-APEX ias players. The re- 
mainder of the population is simulated by the computer iif the game.^ 
About 631 of the ^population^ .resides in the Central City, 1^% in the 
Suburb and the rem°airider in- the two Townships, v 

• Only about~9f^ of the County's population is black; however', 
virtually all bf this population is found in the Central City,- of 
which 14,4% of \ the total population is biack, primarily in Ward 1, 
where the numbcsr of non-white households approaches 38%, ' The only 
other sighifieaht ethnic minority is found in a Mexican-American- 
coramunity in thb east -central portion of the city, ' 

; • ; : ' . , • ■ \ •! - 

For purposes of the game, the population of APEX County has 
been divided, into five "household types", each represen.tii>^ different 
octupations and educational achievements, life-styled i Voting, habits \ 
and consumption behavior. These will be described briefly here; ) 
more detailed information about ^each may be found in therciossary,. 

Household type i is a combination^f upper and upper\middle 
class families who^e head' of househbld are likely to bei employed in 
the professions and busftiess managtUftntV Househbld type 2 as tyjpii^al 
middle class, occupations usually 4|terical and lower-le'v(el public ^ 
service areas. Household type 3 includes very low white-collar . » 
workers a,nd skilled craftsmen and shop "foremen, th%slatter. two pre- 
dominately. While members of household types 1 ari^"'2.,have attended 
college, Sjame with' advanced degrees, household type 3 members, are 
typically high /School graduates , In outlying areas , farmers are 
included in this latter typst In household type 4 are found semi- 
skilled worke^rs and non-domestic service workers, • Usually household 
head^ have not complete|| high school, and .while manyj^ household type 
4's are homeoWners, the value of their hotising is quite loi^. House- 
hold type 5 includes laborers, domestic workers and the unemployed^ 
with a large number of the elderly, A majority of these households 
live in rental units of low ..value, , ' * • 

Initially,' about 17,5% of the County populatipn is found ^in 
household type 1, 16% in household\ type 2 and 27% in, type 3; abbut 
32% is of household type .4 and 7*5% fall into household type 5, , ^ 
The^ household composition of a partdcular analysis area, artd o:^ an 
entire 3urisdict'iyDn» will affect significantly the demand for both 
publi,c and priva^ goods and services. It will also affect voti^ig 
, behavior on financial issues and ill elections, i 

\ '\ - \ ■ 
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List of Major Industri 



o 1. S^ear Power Company (A. A. 8) ' 

2^ 'People's P.ult Plant (A.A. 2). ' . 

3. Rusty *s Iron Foundry (A.A,^ 5) ^ 

■4. Gestalt Malt, Brewery (A.A. 27) 

5. Caesar's -Rendering Plant (A.A. 12) 

6. Dusty. ^Rhodes Cement Company (A.A. 23) 
7.., Sfejiicic Cannery (A^A? 3) ^ 

8. Municipal Incinerator (A.A. 10) , 

9. Hurapty Diirap.' (A', A* 15) \ 

10. ' Flies^Dump .(A.A. 26) 

11. Auto Assem^ily Abel';(A.A^ 4) 

12. ^ Auto Assembly Baker. (A.A. 4) « 

13. Aiito Assembly Charlie (A.A. 6) ) 
'14. Wolverine Forging iPlaht (A.A. 7) \ 
as. JincK'»s Fdrging Plant (A.A. 6) \ 
*^16,, Sraitliy's Forging Plant CA.A. 2) . H> . 

17^i Ahead Forging Plant (A.A. 6) 

18. V/ordy Printing Gompany ' (A.A. 6.) 

19. Bogus Printing Company^ (A.A. 6^ ' 
2t). "^Boylan's Fertilizer (A.Ai . 2) * 

21. Peter:»s V/ater Heaters (A.A. 7) -i' ' ^ 

22. Tar Heiel' Asphalt Paving (A.A. 8) 

23. Concrete Batching (A.A. 12) 

24. Spartan Galvanizing Company (A.A. 8)' 

25. Monkey Brass Melting Company (A.A. 5)^ 
"26. \ Trojan Varnish Manufacturing (A.A. 10) 

Hannah^Feed and Grain (A.A. 1) 

28. LaRjie Soap.' and Deter genjt .(A.A. ^1) 

29. Acme Dry Cleaning (A.A; 4) ' 

30 Trojan Dry' Cle'aning (A.A. ^ 

31. Lostefi- Foundry Iron (A.A. 

32. Dusty ?s Cement Pr6dupts« (A^A. 3) 
33i." Reftbrarits Rendering (A^A. 27)/ 

34. Wif fenpoof Fertilizer. (A.-A. ,10 

35. Saint Andre Asphalt Paying ./A.A. T5') . 
36*. Oriental Concrete Batcning/CA.A. 20). 
!i7. Daily Journal 'Printing (A^^A. 7^ 

38. Tiger Body .Assembly (A.A/ 3) ' 

39. Academip Feed and Grai"n/^(A.A. 13) 

40. Spotless Dry Cleaning. /a .A. 11) ^ * 
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. s. Chapter 2- 
GL*OSSARY AND REFEIIENCE TERMS 



abAtjement 



Abatepient' is the' reduction of pollutant emissions from a souixe, 
or sources^ • ■ >^ " 



AEROBIC. 



♦ . A process taking place in the presence of oxygen; or a state X;^^ 
of liquid containing Yree .dissolved oxygen. . ^ 

' - ' ' ' . ' -'^ 

AIR POLLUTION : ^ ^ * • 

Air pollution is the presence"^^in the outdoor a[ir' of substances 
which, when present in a sufficient quantity or over a period ^ 
of tine, can cause an undesirable effect upon man, property,, 
•or the environment'. * 

. . ' . ' • - , !■ 

AIR POLLUTION REGULATIONS o > . 

Air pollution regulations ai;^ legal constraints on* pollutant" 
^ emissions , production processes, or control systems. State 
Regulations and. County regulations are enforceable by legal. >- 
sanctions, while recommendations are not. . , 

AIR QUALITY ' (See NATIONAL AiaiENT AIR QUALITY STANDARDS ) 

Air quality refers to the pollution concentration characteristics 
of the atmosphere olr ambi^ht air in, a giyeii area. . It is 
usually stated in terms 6£ the levels off concentration of 
specific pollutants, in micrograms of pollutant per cubic 
meter of air (Mgm/m3) (See CQkCENTRATI.ON) . ' 



Air Quality .Goal's are~exprbsslpns_ of desirable maximum pol- 
lutant ,concentr£^'tions to be achieved tIirough~a- pollution ' ' 
contrj)!* program. 

Air Quality Criteri'a The basic medical and technical inform 
nation which forms the rationalization from which Air Quality 
Standards are set. This inforHmtion is published for each 
major pollutant by EPA in Air Quali|:y ;Criteria' Documents. 

Air Quality Standards . are quantitatively-specified maximum - 
levels of pollutant concentrations or -dosages , as more precise 
statements , of air quality go.als. . 'i 



AIR QUALITY CONTROL REGION 



One. of the approximately 250 geographic' areas covering the 
.United States which form the basic units fgr ai;c^ollution 
control activitiesvy These areas were designatCd by EPA (with 
the statesj and iare based on ^considerations of climate, met^eor^c 
'pJL'ogy, topography, urbanisation and, other factors affecting air 
.quality. ; ' ' ' , 



ALERT STAGES 



i^ert Stages*^refef to critical level's of concentraVioh or dosBg 
signaling rpotential disastrous pollution- effects and requiring, 
* emergency abatement and control measures,' 

ANA EROBIC , . . . 

A process taking, place • in the- absence of oxygen; or a state o£ 
liquid containing no free dissolved oxygen.. 

AjiALYS.IS^AREA. (A. A.) ^ ' - ^ 

Analysis areas are used as the pr/mafry areal reference /units 
for the data and issues throughput? the game. The County is 
divided into a number" of analysis .areas, each of, which is the 
appro^iinate size of several 'census tracts,. The ahalysis^ar^ 
included in .the five jurisdictions are as^f (>rio*k<s : 

Jurisdiction 1-- Central City: Ward 1 nWVA I 

■ • Ward 2 ■ AA 5 

Ward 3 » AA 9 



through AA 4 
-through AA 8 
through AA 13 



.Jurisdiction 2-- Suburb: 



17 through AA 19 



Jurisdiction 3-- Township/l: AA- 23 through AA 28 
.Jurisdiction 4-- Township 2: AA's 14-16, 20-22, 2^ 
vTurisdiction 5-- County/: AA's 1-29. 



' See APEX Analysis Area^ Map 
ANNUAL WAGE ^ J ' ' ■ ' - 

This is. the annual/coSt to the Industrialist of one worker and 
is an average of the various rates of pay:>ipplicable to the 
different types pT workers in the firm, ■ The -applicable avbi- 
wftge rate for. each firm is reported in .the Industrialist's 
printout each cycle under cost factors,' This wage, fate may be 
subject to negotiations with the labor representative and this 
new negotiated wige rate will supercede . the rate found under 
^ c^Jt factors, on' his printout, - 



■age 



1 



2-3 • ^ ■• . " / 



ASS ESSED VALUE ' ' ' . 

— 1 — . — * * ^ • \ • ^ 

*• * * , ♦ . » , * • 

Assessecl value is the value assigned to teal estate property 
for purposes of .assessing taxes, owed to each \of the juriGdictioR 
County and school districts. Governments are required by law 
■ to maintain an assessed value of SO'% of market value for prppert 
■ , in. their -jurisdiction, although this* requirement is often not- 
met. (E.g. " if a-Tesidehtial property is valued on the market 



at 



$20,000, its assessed value is $10;000.) (See STATE 
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. EQUALIZED VALUE .) 

BACKGROUND LEVEL .• . » v 1 ^ . ■ 

~ '' ' . ' , ■ \ i ' 

The amount of polliitants due to natural souVceis such ds marshi, 
gasi, pollen, 'conifer hydrocarbons and dust. \ 

■ " * * * ' ' \ * 

BOARD OE DIRECTORS ' ' ' ■ 

• Each Industrialist acts as a Plant Manager and is responsible 
to' the Board of Directors of his plant for ^his jdecisioas and 
' ■ actipnsi The Board has the -ultinfate decision-making power in 
.plant affairs and may approve, amend or reject 1 the. manager's 
fiscal policyf proposal.^ The Board also sets the amount of ■ 
dividends to be paid to' the st.ockhol'ders, , j y 

BONDING . f ■ 

^ \', • . ■ 

Bonding is the process of incurring public \iebt jto finance 
sorfie capital improvement project. -It is a device used to ex- 
tend the inc^idence, of costs over a- long period of time, rather 
than liave costs met \ out of current revenues while the project 
is under cons.tructidn. Polrbicians may issue two kinds of bonds 
general obligation bonds and revenue bonds..__Jhe'se-differ--in---— - 
three respects: Cll-the-need"for voter cojfitourrehce, (2) how' 
they^are -paid off, and (3) the kinds ^of projects, for which they 
are appropriate. ■ Before Politicians may float general obligatio 
bonds to finance projects, voters must approve this action in 
a referendum. There is a State-imposed limit on i the indebtednes 
that a jurisdiction may incur through. general obligation bonds. 
The amount of additional boiided indebtedness that\ can be scught 
is indicated in the Politician's output as "$ Limit on Next G.O. 
Bond Sought?'. (See DEBT RETIREMENl* for the process of financing 
general obligation bonds.) . 

Revenue bonds are not submitted to a referendum, and. are 'appropr- 
iate only .for particular projects'. (Projects for which they may 
be used are noted in the Pro j"ect List.) They are paid off throi 
fee's collected for the service provided byo the facility','' rather >s 
than by taj^s. ' ^ . ■ 
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CAPITAL PLANT INDEX CC.P'.I.O ' ' ' . 

' The^ capital plant index is a ratio of the present dollar value 
of public cap^ital facilities, (sewers, water lines, streets, 
parks and miscellaneous public holdings) to populat ion ecj uiva- 
lentSi This number reflects t-he loa^ imposed on f^cilitie.s by 
res idents , employees and client-s, aitd this is, considered; an^ 
indication. of- the relative level of "Adequacy of these facilites. 
.- .Present dollar toue is calculatpd each cycle on the basisrpf 
• . depreciated, value of existing facilities plus new facilites,,- 
— ^(Facilities depre'ciate at about 5% of original value per. yeii;.) 
(See . POPULATION EQUIVALENT O 

CASH- 'carryover s ' " * . • ■* " • 

This is the cash reserve which an Industrialist or Developej| 
carries oVe,r to tli.e nexf cycle after making all his nexpendi^re 
.including those for. capital .plant. It represents uricommited \ 
.funds, which the player is free to use in the next cycle. 

CASHLTRANSFER ' . * • >^ 

A cash transfer is used for loans or gifts of cash between 
playe.rs when the reason for the' exchange is unspecified.-, ^ 
•Revenues made:, .or expenditures incurred, through .an exchange 
of cash between either the Government, Industrialist, or -Dev- 
eloper, are recorded in the budget section of jtheir printout. 
V/hen applicable,, cash transfers are also used to cover the cost 
of television time and newspaper ar^icle^s.^ * 

CLEAN AIR ACT AIIENDMENTS OF 1970 , . ' ' / 

(See LEGAL REFERENCE LIAHUAL .) " - ' ..... 

COLLECTION/DISPOSAL 'STUDY 

Studies "Of municip^ houseHo-ho.use refuse collection using 
combinations of different truclj;jtiypes, crew sizes, container 
locations, transfer stations and oxs'posal sitas to deteririine 
• the capital and'^erating costs 'of alternative systems. 

COLLOIDAL PARTI CLES 

Very fine particles o^ material in fluid, suspension; partiplei 
will not settle out and can pass through a semipermeable mejsibra 

COMBUSTION • ' * * ' ■ " * . . ■ 



Combustian is the process *of burning. \ 



■ Mi ■ 




9q ' 




- ■ \ 



1^- 



GONCENTRATIOfI 



Concehtration is the ratio^^-of ^^i^oMutants to effluent gases or 
jinibieht air, neasured im nicrograins- per cubic meter (MG/cubrg 
mettsr) as a weight to Volune ratio. Data on mean conce^jtxation 
pe^ quarter, concentration on worst day, and number of days . 
abdve a specified conceuvtration can be obtained by the APCO', 
through the installation^ and operation of mouitoring stations. 

(See- POLLUTANT ) ' ^ ; / 

CONTROL EFFICIENCY- ' . . ^ 

' '^'^^ ^ 
Control eff iciei\5y/refer$ to-;the ratio of the amount of a 
.pollutant ,remoWd from effluenit gases by a control device to 
^ . the total amoMt of pollutant without control. 

/ w - . 

. CbNTPvOL STRATEGY 

A comprehensdv:e plan designed to control or reduc'e the leve3 
• of a. pollutant^ or ppllutants in the environment. 

CONTROL SYSTEM^ ■ * ' ' * ' ' 
^ 7 ' • 

^ . TControl system refers to equipment arid/or procedures intended 
jto reduce the amount of a pollutant, or pollutants, in effluent 
gases. Each .gamed, industrial, firm has a limited set' of control 
system options for each^ production process and qombustion pfocesf 

DEBT RETIREMENT (Debt Service) ' . 

JftK.. Debt retirement-,, or debt service, is a term used to describe 

the process of paying off. long-- term general obligation, bonds . 
sold by public agencies .i Debt retirement is a budget categorv 
of the Politician which includtes expenditures for botW principal 
and.-iri\terest on general obligation bonds. Financing of these 
expenditures may be with either normal millage or debt retiremen 
millage. ' ^ x . 

DEMOLITION COSTS (Clearance Costs) 

. • • / 

A. demolition cost of 5?f of the assessed value of developed • 
PROPERTY must be paid when developed land is rezoned. 

DENS ITY . \ , 
~ — ^' \ 

In residentia/1 area's, density is the term used to express the 
number of dwelling units per acre of land. In APEX County a 
different density is assyociated with each of -the iive resid^ntia' 
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•development types, , wi-th the lowest density found in land use 
' category 'R-l and the highest in category II-2. . \ 

The table, on -the following page exprfesses housing density in. 
^Ausing^ units per acre, ahd^ih acre^ per\ housing un,it* 



DEPRECrATIOH ALLOWANCE ^ 
\ ' - ! " • 

'Each cycle, the tojtal lvalue of industrial capital facilities, 
(birilding dnd' equi^fFient) depreciates at 8%* A ttax .credit, of 5%. 
of the capital Value of these facilities is allowed the Mdus- 
trialist to compensate for this depreciation* /The amount is . ^ 
deducted before Federal and State income taxes- are paid • the 
Industrialist may claim any -part of his- roaximum allowance; any 
portion of the allox/ange not taken will accumulate* ' The maximum 
depreciation alloivance is listed under coist'' 'factors, in the 
^ Industrialist's printout • - • ' - 

• < * * 

DEVELOPHENT TYPES AND COSTS 



A. . Residential 



In APEX County there are various levels of cost and density 
associated with different qualities and sizes of housiiig which'.^.^^^^ 
may be built by Developers. These costs are . f;>i^ -structures 
exclusive of land and site improvements. 

Single Family \ ^ 

Three different deVelopnentf-cos,t levels, are applica^ble to APEX 
County single- family housing units, ranging from the highest 
* construction cost of $40,000 (designated as R-1) to the lowest 
cost housing, built at $15,000 per unit (designated as R-3). 
Any one of these types* may be built on land, which, when vacant, 
is zoned R. 

* * 

liultiple Family ' ' 

Units of txro different cost levels, M-i and-H-2 are available 
•for construction of multi-family housing in *APEX County. The 
highest cost per .unit, for H-l, is $'30,000 and the lowest, for 

is $12,000. Either of these types may be constructed on 
viacant land zoned M. ' | • • ^ * ' 

Residential Development Costs Per Unit , 
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B/ Qomniercial 

Two, types of commercial' land use are allowable in APEX 
County. These" relate to local neighborhood shopping ' 
facilities and to regionally-oriented commwciai and 
service facilities. Both may be biiilt only on. zoning 
category "Commerci^Ll^ iand.* Each is developed on a cost- 
per^acre basis, as follows: 

Commercial Development Costs by Type 




C Industrial 



.r 

I 
I 

T 
I 
I 



CL 



- $100", 000 




$125,000 



Endogenobs industrial development perBfitted Developers ^n 
APEX County is ort a per- acre basis, ^'the cost being $100, /OOO 
per acre .\ Zoning category I land may be developed into jthis 



land use. ^ 
(See ZONIN(S CATEGORY.) 




u 



DOSAGE 



\... • 



r 



The accumulaled exposure of a person, plant, material^^ etc., 
to a particular concentration of pollutant for a specijpied 
period of tine. ' ^ 

DUMP 

— r — p* ' 

A site where uncontrolled disposal of solid waste occjirs. 
EFFLUENT \ . ' 



d/s 



An effluent is a Iga^eous or liquid discharge or .^i^ission. 
EFFLUENT SAIJPLES . * ' 



\ 



An effluent sample is an industrial outflow water sample 
and Janaly sis, which provides data on sev6n water polliutant para-, 
meters. A sample may be ordered by the V/ater Qu^^ifly Mana- 
ger and is taken af the source specified by the V/QMi 
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ELITE OPINION POLL jE.O.PQ . 

The Elite Opinion Poll calls for a vote of all gamiB players 
on certain major policy issues in the community. These 
issues appear as headlines in- the METRO-APEX NEWS, which ' 
ask for either a deciding or .advisory vote. The results 
^ of the Poll af^ecf- public officials' chances of reelection, 
as well as the probability of passage of general re'ferenda, 
specif ic 'bond issues and special millage requests. 

E^ffiRGENCY' EPISODE 

An air pollution incident in which high concentration of 
pollutant (s) occur in the ambient air contributing to a 
"significant increase in illness or death. 

■ EMISSIONS ' ' 

/ Emissions are pollutants in effluent or exhaust gases which 
/ are released into the air, . * . 

EMISSION FACTORS \ ^ 

' ' . ^ ' . . 

Emission* factors are estimates which can be used to approx- 
imate the rate of emissions of specific pollutants from 
generalized sources • ' , . , . ^ 

EMISSION INVENTORY ' " ^ 

A compilation of the iate of pollution emissions in a given 
area by source type, 

^ EMISSION MEASUREMENT 

kir£ pollution emissions are measured in pounds per hour for 
particulates, sulfur .dioxide (S02), carbon monoxide (CO), ^ 
niitrogen oxides (NOx) , and hydrocarbons (IIC) ; in Ringelmann 
number fof smoke; and in Stinkelmann number for odor. The ^ 
emissions: measured are of specific :pollut.ants^from^:Specific 
sources. ' . " . . ^ 

. EMISSION RATE , • 

Emission rate refers to the amount of pollutant emitted per 
unit of time or throughput. Maximum allowable emissions will be 
specified in* pounds per hour (or pounds. per 1000 pounds of 
process rate) if they refer to emission rates. 

EMISSIONS SOURCE • ' . ^ 

• An- emission source is the origin of some specific air 
pollutants. Inth^ game there are several gamed point 
sources, about thirty hon-gamed point sources, plus motor 
vehicles and space heating as line and area sources, re- 
spectively. 



'ENyiRONf^lENTAL I?;PACr STATEMENT 

• • • • - 

^ The results of a study which i^lentifies and evaluates the 
adverse or^heflcial envirji^rncntal effects of pursuing a 
I)roposed action, pursuing an alteriktive action or not 
pursuing the proposed action, \ . 

/ • ^ ' ' ' ' W 



EXOFIRIvl ( EXOGENOUS FIRT-l ) 

An Exofirm is an industry or bureaucratic firm that depends 
^ primarily upon market^ outside th^ lo<^al area for its growth^v..^^^ 
and vitality. These^ firms are. usually classified as Exofirms^^^ 
on the^ basis of theiT being net importers of dollars, and net 
exporters of products or services to these outside markets,. 
Jobs created by Exofirm growth spur additional growth of ; 
households and jobs oriented/to the local market;,. (Exofi-rms. 
arW also often referred to as basic: firms) • • ^ 4^* 

In. APEX 'County, Exofirms. locate in industrial and office 
zoning categories. Periodically, the newspaper will note 
\ the oppart^unity for Developers or Industrialists to invest 
in a specuii:%ive way, in the entry of :new Exofirnis into the 
metropolitan area, with a variable probability of success, 
'attached Ho such investments. Occasionally, •these ^xofirms' 
require ^rezoning' of land, and/or iftstallatiba of special capital 
improvements., Ri^quireraents for such special publicl' action 
and requests for private' investment will: be noted in the 
newspaper announcement of the firm's interest in locating 
in the area, / ' ^ . . 

FEDERAL WATER POLLUTIoX CONTROL ACT AI4ENDI1ENTS OF 1972 



(See LEGAL REFEREy MANUAL ) 



FUEL RATE 



oThe amount of fuel consumed by each industry per unit 6fy 
time is specified in tons/hours for coal, in barrels^/-^^ " 
(bbl)/hour for oil, in thousand cubic feed (MCF)/hour for ^ 
natural gas, and in megawatts (MI?) for electricity. 



FUEL TYPE 



The fuel types for industry intlude: Tow-grade cbjil (Lot 
Coal), high-grade coal (Hi-Coal), low grade oil (Lo-Oil), 
high-grade oil (Ili-Oil) , .natura\l gas,- and .electricity. 
The fuel option for each plant if-S listed in the Industrial- 
ist *s printout. The fuel grade refers inversely to .the air 
pollution potential of the burining fuel, i,e,, Lo-Gra^e 
has higher pollution potential, and Hi-Grade fuels .have lox^ 
pollution potential, , * . 



\ 
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GARBAGE 



The. food -waste portion of solid waste. , 
HA ZTARDOUS AIR< POLLUTANTS 

Air pollutants not. covered by the Air Quality Standards 
but Which, in E.PA's judgement, "may cause, or contribute to, 
• .an increase. in mortality- or — serious illness." These 
pollutants generaTly are toxic, substances such as mercury, 
cadpium, asbestqis and beryliium.\ 

HAZARDOUS WASTE ' > 

^ ,(-See " SOLID V/ASTE TYPE ".) ' ^ 



HOUSEHOLD TYPES ' , 

The five household types used in APEX County are char act eri- 
- zations of families belonging to fairly homogeneous socio- 
economic .groups. Thes'e 'characterizations reflect i,ife 
style,. poLiticai involvement and voting habits, .general 
consumption behavior and preference>£or public goods. 
There is substantial overlap of income levels for all status 
groupings; hence income, alone, is a weak indicator for- 
characterizing households. 

Household Type 1 is upper class and upper-middle Class 
combined. Occupations of the heads of households are: 
professionals, technical workers, managers, officials, and 
proprietors. One-half of the family ■ inco^ne levels are, in 
\- excess of $15,000 and the other half are in the $10,000- - 
$15,000 range. Value of housing is in excess of $20,000, 
and if they rent, rentals are over $150 per month. This 
is the group which is most concenrfrated in residential 
locations. Education of the head^of the household, is at 
least college graduate, often 'with post-graduate study. 
Interest group membership for this household type is 
found in the Business Community and Effective Government 
. Groups^. " 

Household Type II is the typical middle-class household 
in which the head of households- occupation is clerical, sale 
or kindred types. Income of the family is primarily in the 
$7,p00-$10,000. range. Education of <the head of the house- 
hold is some college or at least high school graduation. 



HOUSEHOLD/ COMf-lBRC I AL REFUSE 




(See " SOLID WASTE TYPE" ) 
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Ilousijiff^alue is iprim in the $15,000-$25,000 range,, 

and gross rentai>^ would usually be from $100 to $149 pfer 
month, through the^may be somewhat lower. Interest ^roup 
affiliations for thi^s type are with the Effective Government 
Groups on the one hand, an4 with the Right-wing Conservatives 
oh tme other. . • 

^ Household Type III the most numerous and widely-distribr 
uted of the five types is characterized by a. mixed member- 
ship of very low' income wKite collar v/orkers, skilled ' / 
craftsmen, and foremen, though the latter two predominate; 
In the outlying areas, farmers fall into this category i 
Family income is primarily in the $5,0bo-$9.,b00 range. ^ 
the he^d of the household's education is typically high 
school graduation. Housing value is usually in' the $12,000- 
$^20,000 range and rentals are from^ $80-^125 per month..^, 
Ilembers ,of this group are apt to belong to the Labor Vot^ andi 
or the* Right-wing Conservative interest groups. / 

Household type_,L\L --^-- is composed of semi-skilled workers,, 
industry operative^, and non-household service workers, such 
as. waiters, barbers and parking-lot atten'dants.. Family in- 
come- is in the loi^rer portion of" the $4,000-$7,000 range. 
^Housing values^ range from $10,000. to $14,00.0 with Igto^^ 
rentals b>iii'i^$i70 to $90 per month. Education of t!fe head 
of the household is usually 9 to 11 years. Interest group 
membership for this household type is found in the Labor 
Vote and .among^ the Civil Rights Groups.-^ • 

Household Type V --is the lowest stratum of society, and 
heads of .houiseholds are laborers or household service wbrk- 
ers. The vast majority of the area^s unemployment are of^ 
this type and roughly half of all members are elderly and ^ 
retired. JFamily income is less than -'$5, 000 ' annually' and 
the value of housing is less than $10,000, with rentals 
primarily $50-475 per month. Heads of households have 
usually hot been educated beyond the eigth :g.rade< Member-- 
ship in inte;rest groups ,is fouixd in the Lab6^r Vote and 
Civil Rights Groups. ' X * 

Political invblvement of the five household types declines 
from Type I (the highest) to Type V, the, latter being 
generally apathetic. Likewise, concern, with government 
operation and provision of public services i> highest in 
Type I households and declines steadily through Type V 
families • ' * ' - / ' ^ 

The five household types will tend to demand ^housing of 
the five residential development types according to the 
following percentages: * , / 
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Household- Type I 
Hoijtsehol'd Type II 
Household Type III 

* * • 

Household Type IV 

1 

Household Type'V^ 
■ » 



50% will choose R-1; 30% R-2 and 
201 M.-1 ■• 

iO^ will choose housing in each of 

the five development types 

-r 10% prefer. R.-1; 30% prefer R-2;' 
20% choose R'-S; 25% take M-.l,-and 

' is% im ' • , > 

201 will choose Rr2; 40%t R-3,; ; 
10% M-1-, and" 30% ^-2- 

40% will be in R-3; 60% in M'-2 



IMPLEMEHTAyiON PLAI^ 

Underfthe iWo Cle.an Air Act, e.ach state must prepare and 
have Approved by EPA an Implementation Flap which details 
.the methods'^ strategies and timetable which the state and 
dits jurisdictioii^ will employ to me^ and- maintain the 
Air Quality Standards within the control region(s.) within 
/ its jurisdiction, 

IMPROVEMENT COSTS 

Improvement costs ,are fees to prepare. raw land for develo 
ment, ii^cluding subdivision costs, sigwer arid water. connec 
tions, dxainage and/engineering. Developers a?e required 
to pay improvement costs on all land on which they build 
. structures. For residential property, improvement costs 
are on a per unit ba^is" as follows: 



I 








I 




• I 
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. R-1 I 


R-2 


1 R-3 


I 


M-1 


I M-2. 
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$1,000 I 


$800 ' 


I $700 


I 


$600 


I $400 


I 


I 




I 




I 


I 



For commercial and local industrial land uses, improvement 
costs are on a per acre basis; for each the fee is $5,000 
per acre. . . 

These fees are automatically applied to all land on which 
the Developer builds. 



/ 
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INTEREST GROUPS " ^ " /; ' 

In APEX County there are^ 5 majcw political interest groups 
that take .stands on pubTic p61ic;y issues/ and 'have a sig- * 
nificant impact, u^on voting behavior, ^he more extreme 
the position dssumecj by one of these inieres^t groups (as ^ • 
^ indicatell on -a scale of *+4 to -4), the //greatxer will be 
the voter turnout* surrounding ^ny particular referenda or 
election. Each of these interest groqjps derive th^eif 
^> constituency from among two or more of the " IlouselVold Types ^^ 
(See MOUSEIIOLa TYPES / ' ' " 

« * 

!• CIVIL RIGHTS GROUPS ;- % The orientation of these groups 
IS* primarily-^owards 43sues suqh as Jt^/ employment, neigh- . 
borhood improvement, and problems iWat affect minorities.^ 
Their leadership is drawn from the ,felite libe'rals or the 
^ghetto activists, thej.f member Ship'y^Tom the lower social 
strata^ Their mode of' operation is typically public pro- 
test and demonstrations centered ajrouhd a very specific 
policy issue or com^junity. problem^ and their influence 
on the system as a whole is moder/ate. 
* . ' Ij -'^ * 

2. EFFECTIVF. aoVERNMENT GROUPS ;// Are overwhelmihgiy middle 
class, composed primarily of professional people, a large 
percentage of^hem women. Thes,e groups are interested in 

' a wide range of issues, on whi^h they-^eiJCert moderate influ- . 
ence. their orientation is tot^ards governmental efficiency and' 
towards community growth ^nd puage. 

3. BUSINESS COMMUNITY r Draws/ from the whole range 9f 
commercial and mercantile interests, as well as some from, 
the professional areas such /as la\(^ engineering and 
medicine.^ The business community e*erts^ the highest degree 
of power of all politically oriented. interest groupi; 
their interest is directedv primarily atjcommunity image, 
growth; and "BDOSTERISM"./ ' ]l ' 

4. LABOR VOTE ; Are mora' conservative locally than nation- 
al ly"'^anT"e5nn^it some divergency between craft unions and 
industrial unions, the former being more conservative. The 
labor vote exert moderate influence on a range of issues 
somev/hat less broad than those of interest to the. "Effective . 
Government Groups". The conservatism of the labor vote is . 
especially apparent iii the opposition of some of its con- ^ 
stltuency to public spending for social welfare. 

5. RIGHT-WING CONSERVATIVES ; Draws its membership' primarily 
from people who resist change and advocate conserving the 
"traditions of Americanism--God arid Country." They are 
genefall^y against social change, increases in government 
influence in, local affairs and public spending on social 
programs. Sino9 these groups dp not advocate change, they 

• usually only become actively irivolved in public iissues as a 
reaction. to public programs proposed by other groups. 
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INTEREST RATE 



The cost-cd^ bbrrowirig money will vary for the "^1?dustjialists 
and Developers accordinlj to both thei-r /creditr^ratiiig and the 
length of the loan, i,e*, how many years wil-l be taken to 
repay ^it* The jnaximum number of years on -any loaA'by ah 
Industrialist or Developer is 20 years • Applicable .interes.t 
rates as follows: * , 




\ 



the cost of borrowirifj money for governmental agencies, the 
interest rate on bonds, will vary according to the credit 
rating of the jurisdiction,! and will differ between general 
obligatinn and revenufe bonds. Since resvenue bonds are not 
backed by governmental taxiijg power they are riski.er and 
therefore carry higher interest rates than general obligation 
bonds. As a jurisdiction's credit rating falls from A-1 to 
Ar3, the interest rate on general obligation bonds will 
Hicrease from 4, 51; .'to 6%, - \, > 



INVERSION 



A layer of air trapped near the ground by a layer of warmer 
air above it, ' * . 



ISSUE 



Is^siie^is used tq refer to a problem situation presented to 
players .in the METRO-APEX NEV(S, Following each issue are 
two to four alternatives on6 of which^must be selected by 
the player, 

(See ELITE OPINION POLp j 



JURISDICTION^ 



Jurisdiction refers to one of the political- units in APEX 
County/ Abbreviations used in the^game are: 



/ 



s 



3"7 



o 
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(Jurisdiction 1) CC 

^ (Jurisdiction 2) SUB 

(Jurisdiction 3) TW 1 

(Jurisdiction .4) TW 2 

; (Jurisdiction 5) 'Co 

(See .ANALYSIS AREA, ) 



Central City 
Suburb 
Township 1 
Township 2 
County 




LAND. USE 

.Land use is a term used to refer to the spatial distribution \ 
of City ^nd. rural functions-^- it ^ residential communities or 
living areas, its industrial, commercial and retail business 
districts or major work a.reas and its agricultural, institu-. 
tiphai and leisure time functions. , 

(Se.e DEVELOPMENT TYPE and ZONING CATEGORY .) 

LEACIIATE 

Water^moving vertically through the soil of a landfvll th^-t 
may become contaiminated from the waste material irt; the fill. 

■ t^lAX-IMUM PRODUCTION CAPACITY , ' ' ' ' , ^ ^ 

This is the maximum number of units wKich can be produc^^d 
*by a gamed industry in a cycle, with. the plg^it- and/equip- 
ment in existence during that cycles ^Maximum capacity may 
be increased by making capital expenditures for building 
and equipment. New productive capacity becomes aviailable 
only in'\the cycle following that in which moncjy is budgeted, 
for planj: expansion. 

MEAN PROBABLE NUMBER PER 1^0 ml (HPN/100 ml) 

- - A--measure of the amount of coliform organisms per unit 

volume. By using quantities of sample varying in geometric 
series i.e. , 0.01, 0.1, 1.0 milliliters, and by applying the 
usual test for coliform organisms, it is possible to deter- 
mine a statistical estimate or "most probable number" of 
coliforni organisms per 100 ml of water. 



MICROGRAMS PER CUBIC METER 



The weight of a substance in 1/1,000,000 of a gram contain-^ 
ed in one cubic meter of volume. 



MILLAGE 



ERIC 



Millage is the tax rate, in mills, which is applied to 
State equalized property value to generate property tax 
rDvenue* One mill is equal to a $1 charge on each $1000 
Tof value,' or one tenth of one percent of the State equal- 
ized value. There are three types of millagje: 
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, V - ■ — ' . . ■ 

A* iJormal Operating nillage is determined by local 

Politicians and is applied to standard operating ^ ^ 
^ costs of government by State and local law the 

local liiait can never be higher than the limit ^ 
set by the'S'fate, ^ 

IVr Special I linage which is. -not subject to State and 
local limit s/,c an be used for financing special 
' programs* It must be voted ^nd passed on in a 
referendum. 

C. Debt Retiretaent Millage is not subject taJthe State • 
and local limits but it can be used for retiring 
general obligation bonds. This millage requires a' 
favorable vote' in a referendum. 

Total millage is the sum of operating millage ^ any special 
millages and the debt retirement millages which may bp 
in effect during the year/ \ ' 

' hTLLIGRAI-lS PER LITER (mg/1) , ^ ' 

' IVeight per unit volume. For ^i^atef effluents', mili^igrams 

per liter is used to express the concentration in teriijis 



of the weight in milligrams of a dissolved or suspended 
pollutant in one liter of water. 

xMONltORING" STATION 



A monitoring sta,tion is a facility that houses air quality - 
monitoring equipment for measurement of ambient air quality. 
One air quality monitoring station may be installed and 
^* ' operated in any analysis area. The pollutants measured at 
/each monitoring station are: 7 • , 

N Particulates, S02,.C0, ?rax, and Hydrocarbons 

* Each pollutant is measured by a different type of monitoring 
equipment. ' - , 

^ (See AIR QUALITY ) : ' < . " " " 

NATIONAL ATIBIEMT AIR QUALITY STAi^DARDS * ^ 

EPA/iias set Primary and Secondary Air Quality Standards 
which are the* maximum concentration of^air poljutaiits^' . 
allowable by federal law. Primary StandardjSi are based on 
protection of the public health and are to be achieved as 
a first priority. Secondary Standards are ba^ed oh the " * 
public welfare and will be achieved as a second priority. 



ERIC 



NATIONAL ENVIRONf.IENTAL POLICY ACT (KEPA ) 
O (See LEGAL REFERENCE ilAIWAL ) ' 
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OFF GASSES 



Ga.sses Ngjising from ^landfills or other solid waste 'conver/ * 
sioiiX (such as thermal) operations and leaving the site of ' 
generation.. ^ *^ . . 



PL-AHHED DEVELOPMENT 



A plknneNi^nit development is^an allocation of density to 
a development site such that the overall density njeets the 
^zoning requirements, but within the site certain areas >w^y 
be of a higher cohcentralbion than thbse other developments 
around •this site* This allows the Developer more fljexi- 
bility in .designing planned neighborhoods.* 



(See DENSITY ) 
PLANT INSPECTION^ 



\ 



A pliant inspection is ah "on-si.tje^^examina'tion of production 
and ppllddtion control equipment'^'proCess.es'and procedures. 
Plant .inspections ordered by the APCO wilL^pr^ovide him with ' 
in|ormation on the production processes;* production ci^pacity; 
fuel and process rates; control systems; >^nolce code 
(RiAgelmann number); and odor'code ^(Stin'kelmann number) 
for each process of a specific gamed or non-gamed emi^si^ja^ 
source. . . . " • . v 



PLANT MANAGER 



/ 



The player in the role of Industrialist is acting as a 
. Plant Manager. * 

(See BOARD OF DIRECTORS .) . » 

PdLLUTAIjTS * . ' 

Air !>Pol,lution; ' '* , ... 

(1.) Particulate is : particulate matter is**, any material (except 
r uncombined water) which exists in a finely divided, form 

as a^liquid or solid at standard conditions.' 

(2) Sulfur Dioxide (S02) is aljjyhgent colorless gas 

whiph is commonly emitted from the combustion of \ 
sulfur^ containing compounds, especially fuels, such 

coaj and fuel oil. Sulfur dioxide can alsp'^be 
einiirfe3 from- chemical process plants, metal process 
plants! and trash burning incinerators. 



ERIC 
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C3) Carbon Ilonoxide (CO) is a colorless, odprless, very 

• toxic gaseous product of the incomplete combustion of 
common fuels. It can also be generated by metabolic 
prdcesses and the partial oxidation of carbon-contain- 
ing compounds such as limestone. Carbon monoxide 
adversely affects human Tespiration by interferring 
with the body's ability to assimilate oxygen. 

(4) Oxides of Njj^rogen (NOx) are formed when oxygen and 
nitrogen are heated to. a high temper atur^. Suffic- 
iently high temperatures to produce significant "amounts 
of MOx are normally only reached in .modern effi<^ietit 
combustion procels^ses such as ef^ctric power^lants 

and automobile engines. Oxides oi6. nitrogen, in com- 
bination with hydrocarbons and sunlight are major 
'constituents of photochemical smog. ^ 

(5) Hydrocarbons (IIC) are compounds containing combinat- 
ions of hydrpgen and carbon. Gaseous hydrocarbon 
air pollutants are most coriuaonly emitted from the 
incompl^ete combusion of fuels such as gasoline, coal,- 
oil and^.gas from the production, handling and evapor- 
ation of gasoline, paint tliinners, solvents, etc'. 
Hydrocarbons along with oxides' of nitrogen and- sun- 
light are important in the generation of photochemical 
smog. 

Water Po^llution: , 

(1) Biological Oxynen Jemand - B.O.D. is/^he ampurit of 
oxygen^ j:55ieded'^by any polluted .wat^ap^jr sewage to 

ifSW^'inlcro- organizes to consuijjefLhe su^peoided and 
dissolved biodegradable orgahix material found in . 
the liquid under aerobic -conditions. 

^- 

(2) Colif orm Bacteria - Micro-organisms found in sewage . 
ser\'ing as the. indicator of bacterial cpiitaminatlGn 
in water .quality. ♦ ' ^ y 

(3) D issolved Oxygen (D.O.y is the amount of oxygei fojund 
and available for biochemical- act.ivity v/ith a ygiven 
volume of water (mg./l. .). The saturation poin'^^is 
.d^^pendent upon temperature, chemical characYeristicfs'* 
of the water, and barometric pressure. " - 

(4) Nutrients - Nutrients are phospa^tes, .nitrat;es^ ni^;ro- 
gen ai)d phosphorus released as W^aste from certain ' 

* industries' or, produced from agr*.cultural and urban 
runoff. * - , * , 

XS) Thermal Pollution - The increase in temperature *^'of 
.surface waters as a result of the'iise of. these. 
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waters for eooling purposes by industry 'or public 
facilities. The heat accelerates biological processes 
in the stream, resulting in reduction of oxygen 
coatent of the water* 

(6) Total Dissolved Solids (T.D^S.) - Th6 amount of solids, 
dissolved in a given volume of water \(m^./l). 

population' equivalent 

The population equivalent is a means o£ conWrting (a) 
residents, and (b) employees and clifents of industries and 
commercial facilities into a standard measure of the demand 
placed on such public capital facilities as sewers, treets, 
^ and water supply. The population equivalent of an ar i 
(analysis area or jurisdiction) is computed as follows: 

P.E*= [Total households] +[.8 x all employees of commerce, 
and industry] 1 

For use of population equivalents in APEX County, see 
CAPITAL PLAINT INDEX. ^ 



PROCESS RATE 



Process rate refers to ^the ai»imt of materials processed by 
. an~^Iii"dustrialist per unit timte. The measure is specified 
in tons, pounds, barrels, per minute, per hoiir, hth. 

PRODUCTION LEVEL ^ "\ v. 

This is probably the key item determined by an Industrialist 
each cycle* It is the^Tiumber of units of a product his 
plant will produce in that cycle • The Industrialist is 
free to -set- his production at any level he chooses, as Jong 
as the figure he sets does not exceed his maximum production 
capacity^ • < ; , \ . , / . _ 

PRODUCTION PROCESS ' , ^ 

A production process is a definable part of the overall 
production system of a giv^^n firm* Each gamed industrial 
firm may have up to five production processes, while ^ach 
non-gamed industrial firm is. assumed to have only one process 

PROMPT SCRAP ' 

Wastes that are recycled- for direct -reuse without entering 
the solid waste stream* \ 
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QUASI -PUBLIC LAND . ^ . 

This is land owned by tax-exempt organizations such as 
churches and d^raternal organizations • Such land includes 
church buildings and schools, cemeteries and such miscellan- 
eous buildings as Elks lodges, etc. 



REACH 



A reach is a generally homogeneous segmeiit of a river or 
stream. Often in water quality management typical measure- 
ments of water quality from any point in the reach are 
used as representative -of the entire reach. 



REFEREKDUTl 



A referendum is a vote, of the .(simulated), population of a 
jurisdiction oh some issue^presented to the people by the 
"Politician. Most usually referenda are called to approve 
(ot reject) a -general obligation bond; issue or a request 
fot' special millage;, although they may be called to approve 
some legislative matter, such as open housing. 



\ 



REFUSE 



\ 



A term applied broadly to mixed solid waste ingluding food 
waste, trash, street sweepings, and non-toxic solid industrial. 



wastes. 



'rezoning application\i^ 



The rezoning application fee is a charge of $100, frtiich - 
is assessed for each rezoning request submitted by a ^ 
Developer or Industrialist. It is included in that player's 
financial statement for the next cycle.. ^ 



RblGELMANN IWMBER 



i > 



i 



The Ringelmann dumber is a scale for raeasUringr the blackness 
of snoke fumes and is equivalent to the opacity,, ^Ririgelmann 
Numbers and opacities are used for specifying allowable 
smoke emissions (Ringelmann for blapk and opacity foti; other 
colors). .#0 = zero opacity #1 = 20%, #2 = 401, #3 =-60%, ■ 
#4 = 80S, #'5 = 100%. ' In APEX County, all smoke readings are 
reported as Ringelmann Numbers. < 



SALVAGE 




The recovery for reuse of any valuable component from the - 
solid "^sji^^Ttream. 
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SANITARY LANDFILL 

' An operation where sglid waste /s deposited in 1;he ground 
in a c'ontrolled' manner. The waste is compacted! when deliver 
,ed and covered /daily. APEX County can have three classes of 
sanitary land i€ills. (See bilow.) - . 

SANITARY LANDFILI^- Class I / 

' 7 '' / « • " " 

A sitewhoVe disposal of toxic or hazardous industrial 
waste (solid waste type 1) is permitted due to I the geology 
and soil/xharacteristlcg*. solid waste type 2 and 3 may 
be deposited in .thisfNclass site. 

/ 

SANITARY LANDFILL— Class II 

A site whqjre* only noh-to'xic or non-hazardous i^aste may be 
deposited. These "sites receive primarily mixed -municipal 
refuse (soMd waste type 2) . Solid waste type 3 may also 
„ be. deposited in this class site. 

/ 

SANITARY LANDFILL- -Class III 

' A site/where only solid fill, (solid waste type 3) may be 
deposited. . J . 

SEWAGE TREABIENT LEVELS ; . 

Primary Treatment - A series of .mechanical treatment pro- 
. ' Cesses including screening and sedimentation, which removes" 
most of the float ions and suspended solids foimd in sewage, 
but which have a limited effect on colloidal and dissolved 
' raatferial. 





Secondary Treattmeht - A series of biochemical, chemical, 
^ndror met^haniesr prbce^isfeS *'whicli t'SemoveV oxidife'dr'" 
stabilize nonsetteable, colloidal, and dissolved, organic 
atter following primary treatment. 



Tertiary Treatment - Any sewage- treatment process that has 
•^the capability to remove over ninty-nine percent of the 
pollutants in sewage if it follows secondary treatment. 

SgiLPERMEABILITY , \ 

~. . • ; v. • 

A measurement of the water porosity of soil; soil^'po/rosity 
measured in gallons per day of water which will \be absorbed 
by one square foot of; soil surface* . 
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SOIL SURVEY 



ERIC 




An engineering/geological survey"^ an analysis area which 
provides data on the water table level, soil type, and soil 
permeability. These parameters are important criteria to; 
determine the suitability o£ ah A. A. for Glass I, II, or III- 
sanitary land' fills, ' . . 



SOIL TYPE 



Three predominent soil types, are found in APEX'. County- 
clay, sand or gravel. 



SOLID WASTE 



1 



' Any waste that 'can be handled as a solid rather than ^ 
liquid, 

gOLID WASTE DISPOSAL - 

The end point of solid waste handling; liiay include opea 
dumps, saiiitary land fills, incinerators, composftin^^ haul- 
ing ou€ of APEX County by contract, salvage and re.cycLe, etc, 

SOLID WASTE SOURC 



-.Solid wastesya^ generated! from various sources as 
Household * Solid>i^^astes from resideilces, 

\ ■ ; 

Commercia l - Solid washes derived from non- industrial 
commercial operation* 

1 

Industrial - Wastes produced as a*result of manufacturing 
or related industrial operation, , | 

ilunicipaL ^ - Minced Household and .Comoerxrial ^m,st>eJthat^mpy . 
contain some street, cleaning wastes and industrial solid 
wastes. 

Agricultural - V/astes derived from basic crop or animal - 
operation including waste vegetables, minerals and animal 
manure, 



SOLID WASTE TYPE 



APEX County solidi wastes are specified as one of three 
following types-- 

S,W. Type 1 - Hazardous Wastes ; includes sewage -sludge, 
pesticides, industrial chemiqals, etc., -(Only small 
quantities of high toxic wastes and radioactive wastes 
are generated in APEX County and these are not included . 
in Type 1 wastes.) ' ' 



■r 
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S.Wt Type 2 - Ilousehold/Ctfmmercial Refuse ; includes trash, 
rubbish, garbage and d8Compos?ibl,e organic refuse from 
commercial and household operations 'picked .up by .regular ' 
route collection. > 

. S.W. Type 3 - Solid Fill ;/ includes bulky' non-water soluable, 
non-decomposable inert solids from municipal and industrial 
opterations, demolition,, etc.. Examples are earth, rock, 
gravel, cbncrete;^ asphalt paying fra^gments^, clay, glass, 
•and rubber products. ^ ^ ^ 

Industrial wastes ,are distribiit/ed .i»m6ng the* above three 
categories depending upon the characteristics of the, 
^ particular waste. ' " . ' \^ 

SOURCE TYPES (AIR POLLUTIOI^) ^ / ^ 

Point Source - A stationary source of pollution Wich has 
the potential of emitting a substantial amount ofXpoi^lat^ 
ant(s) such as a factbry or ipower plant. 



bine Source - A moving source of pollutants such as ^utomo- 
biles, buseSv. trains, and aircraft . - V 

Area Sources \ The sum of numerous widespread small sta|:ion- 
ary pollution 5yOurces as the space heaters in buildings.\ 

Indirect or Ccmp3, ex Source - Stationary facilities or \ 
developments /which indirectly generate substantial pollution 
by means of Activity associated with them (such as vehicle .\ 
tra^c generated by; shopping centers, sports complexes, 
airports i etc.) 



STANDARDS OF PERF0RL5ANCE 



Direct limitalfions.of pojLlutant 
types of highypollution sources 
by EPA-an4/or the states. 

STATE EQUALIZED VALUE 

State equalization is a \process 
differences in assessment pract 
jurisdictions . The stjat€^ equal- 
to eath jurisdiction's askessod 
different. The ?tate equalized 
reached by applying the factor 
is the base on which millage is 
property tax revenues. 



emissions from certain 
(power plants,, etc.) set 



designed to even out 
ices among political 
ization factor applied 
value may thus be 
value for a jurisdiction, 
to local assessed value, 
levied to generate 



AG 



STINKELMANH NUMBER 

The Stinkelmann Number is a scale (developed in APEX County) 
for measuring odor emissions, and for specifying maximum 
allowable odor emissions. .Numi)ers range from 0-5, covering 
le^ast to worst odor levels, respectively. 

TAX RATE " " . 

See IIILLA'GE 

TBiANSFER STATION • ■ ^ ^ 

Site at which wastes are transferred from small compacter 
vehicles to larger long distance transport vehicles. 



TRASH 



• \ 

i, non- 



The non-food, non-putrescible fraction of solid waste. 
UNIT COSTS / 




The costs to the Industrialist desperating his plant are ^ 
calculated, for each produtrtidffcojnp^ except labor, 

on the basis of the amount and cost of each component 
required to produce one lihit of the product* These unit 
costg apply to fuel, administrative overhead, inventory, 
and raw materials. 

Fuel Cost applies to the fuel required to produce each 
industrialist's product and wiJH be different for each 
fuel type. ' 

General Administrative Costs include all overhead expend- 
itures, other than salaries, involved in production. 

Inventory Carryings Costs must be paid to store product 
inventory from one cycle to the next. This cost excludes 
taxes -^n -iivven^oryr — . . ^r. ^ ^ y^.. 

Materials Costs include ail raw materials required to 
produce the product, except fuel. 

The unit" costs for each of these components which are 
applicable ^or a particular Industrialist for the next 
year are include^ in that player's output. 

UNIT SALES PRICE 

This is the price, which an Industrialist sets each cycle, 
at whi^ch he will sell a unit of his product. Each Indus- 
trial;LSt except the power plant has complete control over 
price; although the number of units he actually sef 
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will be dependent on' the relationship <q£ his price to / 
supply- demand conditions in the general market, and to 
the current average industry-wide, price .(reported for the 
last three years ah. tl^e Industrialist's output). 



WATER QUALITY/sAIIPLES 




A water quality sample is a swater sample and analysis 
providing data on seven water pollutant parameters. 
The water quality- manager* may prdef water samples 'and . 
designate the location from which they are to be taken. 

WATER TABLE LEVEL ' , , ^ - ' . 

The distance from the surface' of the ground to the under- 
lying ground water level. ' • 



ING CATEGORY 



Zoning categories apply only to vacant land for APEX County. 
JBach of the sdx zoning categories may be developed into . 
one or more types of land use: . - 



EROM 



TO 



Zoning Category 
(1) R 



Single- family 
residential\ 



Multiple- famil) 
reiiderttial 



(2) M 

(3) G - Commercial 

(4) I - Industrial 

(5) 0 - Office 

(6) A - Agricultural 



Developed Land us.e Type(s ) 

(1) R-1 (low density, high cost) 

(2) R-2 (med. density, med. cost) 

(3) Rr3 (high density, low cost) 

(4) M-1 (low density, high^ cost) 

(5) M-2 (med. density,, low cost) 

(6) CL (Commercial -Local) 

(7) ' GR^ (<2oiKmercfal- Regional) ' 

.(8) IL (Local .industry) 
(9) IX" (Exogenous industry) 

.(10) 0 ^Exogenous office) 

(11) X (Active farming) 
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Chapter 3 



POLITICIAiX^S HOLE DESCRIPTION > 

' \ * 

The role of the Politician iir APEX isv highly representative of the 
functions of the City Council and Couiky Board of Supervisors in the 
real world. Accordingly, the individual Politician is normally ' 
concerned with the "general welfare'^of ms particular constituency* He 
therefore tries to. provide the policy-jnaMng leadership necessary 
to promote responsive, and effective loca:i\government. The desi^re of 
the Politician to be re-elected, however; usually has a strong 
influence on his responses to constituency needs and demands and on 
the policy positions assumed. " ) v 

Delegation of Powjgrs . APEX is divided into two main governing bodies, 
the Central City Politicians and the County Board of Supervisors. 
Normally there are three Central City Politicians. Each City Politi- 
cian-represents one of the three wards, in the Central City. On the 
County Board there are five Board members. They represent the 
following: the Suburb, . Toimship-1, To\>mship-2, County Politician 
at Large, and Ce^htral City representative on the County feoard. V/hile. 
there is a possibility of eight Politicians: discussed, here, the Game 
Overall Director can delegate more or less people in each role. 

The role of \ the Politician is perhaps the most powerful one in 
the game. He det^ermines the direction and welfare of the City and 
County and ansureis the smooth running of government. His most scarce 
resource is not necessarily money; rather, it may well be time to 
analyze and collect data, to .meet with the steady stream of people 
who come to him in an attempt to affect his decision, to solicit *his 
support or to demand his services. The Politician must bear in mind • 
that, should he intend to seek re-election, the campaign trail begins 
the dfty he takes office. Support, is obtained by the public image he 
projectsL 

Ln-.order to 'accomplish- the objectives o£ his office ,\ a Politician 
must yOfteri delegate ppwcr, solicit and organize support" knd above all, 
judiciously manage all his resources. . .time, money and manpower. -The 
Central City Politicians have, as staff, a Planning Department, and. 
at times, a City Manager. - . f he latter can be extremely valuable in 
meeting and dealing with the daily routine of City administration. 
The Planners have access to much of the vital information on each 
analysis area requiredjto make decisions and formulate policy. 
Although civil ^ge-i^vants are- protected by the "Civil Service Act" 
from mixus*ified dismissal, the Planners are not civil servants. 
TherefSre, they serve as part of the Politician's staff and serve 
at his discretion. 
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In, firing any member o£ his staff, a Politician must find 'a 
replacement if needed, . ami the Game Overall l^irecto'r will place the 
person who has been fired into another role* 

I CENTRAL \CITY POLITICIAMi "I 

I " ' I 

T-H 





r- r 

i CITY MANAGER I 



1 

I 

I- ^ : r 

I ^ — I — r, ^ I 

I PLANNING DEPT I I FINANCE OFFICER I L OTHER STAFF I 

I 11 II .1. 



^ (optional} 

The County Politicians have the same power as the City Politicians 
over their staff. Tjfey have the right td* fire any nember^who is not 
doing his job in a manner. consistent with the policies established by^ 
the elected o-fficials. 



T T- ' r 

I COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS I 

I - . I 

_ J _ 



.1 

I PLANNING I 
I DEPT I 



I ■ I 

I COUNTY ADMINISTPvATIVE I 
I , OFFICER I 

O- . 



_ ( I 

I yiNANCE I 
I OFFICE I 



r 



I : 

I AIR 
I POLLyTXON 
I CONTROL 
I ^OFFICE 



.1 

I ENVIRONMENTAL I 
I QUALITY AGENCY I 

"~ 



T 

I V/ATER 
I QUALITY 
I JIANAGER 
I 



T 
1 
I 
I 
I 



I 

I OTHER- I 
I 'STAFF I 



T 

SOLID I 
WASTE <L 

MANAGER I 

■ I 
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In formulating policy and malcing decisions, the Politicians may 
wish to make use of information from the Planner and to otherwise \ 
take advantage of his services I'^ For example, the Planners output 
c^itains specific information on each analysis area, including per 
capita assessed valuation, capital plant indices, population changes, 
and other social indicators. In addition, the Politicians may ask 
the Planners for their informal views on- certain matters and ask 
them to prepare special reports Soliciting the assistance of ^ 
community organizations p^cli as Pressure Groups can have a big payoff, 
•both in terms of facilitating the definition of the problems to be 
faced, as well as in establishing links with key elements in the 
community- -something extremely valuable at re-election time. Public 
. support or opposition , to any specific issue may be found in the News, 
tiedia, and the Elite OpAnion\ Poll, Informal discussions with other 
roles such as Industrialists, Land Developers, even other Politicians, 
can prove invaluable to the formulation and implementation of sound 
public policy, ' 

Ta those games where the Politicians have the assistance of a 
County Administrative jQfficer or City Manager, the CAO/CH operates 
at the direction of the. Politicians* The job of the CAO/ CM often 
includes the development of a" preliminary budget, advising the 
Politicians on financial matters and presenting the annual budget 
for the County Board of Supervisor/City Council, 

the County* Politicians, acting in their capacity as the Environ- 
mental Quality Control Board are ultimately responsible for the total 
environmental quality in APEX County, including the Central tCity, The ' 
head of the Environmental Quality Agency is in turn directly responsible 
to the County'Board of Supervisors for the activities of his agency; 
The^ EiQ,A, is composed of the Air Pollution Control Office, the Water 
Quality Management Office, and the Solid Waste Management Office, as 
specified in the State enabling legislation. (See Legal Reference 
Manual) " ■ 

The County Politicians are charged' with tKe legislative and 
financial matters of the E.Q^A. This includes:^ ^) deti^rmination or . ^ 
amending •of local rules and regulations; b) approving, disapproving 
or amending the annual budget request* of the departments; and 
c) renewing proposals for obtaining federal or. state ^grants. 

In general, when prescribing the maximum allowable emission -levels 
for various, pollutants, through the passage of County rules and tegu- 
lations, the P9litician may seek to balance'^the interests of several 
major community groups. Particularly in the easels of air and water- 
quality, a balance must 'he achieved between the interests of the 
Indus t rial ist-s-'aiid Land Developers, On one hand the Industrialists 
and Land. Developers influence the social and financial climate of the 
community, most notably the- levels of unemployment and property tax 
b^se, , - * . . 
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While the Central City Politician is not directly responsible 
for environmental quality control, his constituents are nevertheless 
affected by environmental^ degradation* For this reason, the Central 
City Politician .may seek -to influence the policy decisions of the 
Environmental Quality Agency. He may do so either by working formally 
with the Agency or through political means of dealing with his 
representative on the "Board of Supervisors.' / 

r- / ^ \ 

. Budgets . . The Politician has several aids availabloMvhich may^guide 
and assist him in his actions. As a decision maker, in the allocation 
of scarce resources he must be continually defining and prioritizing 
the needs and problems- of the jurisdiction from which he was 
ejected. The METRO-APEX NEV/S will* direct his^ attention to important^ 
issues and* capital improvement needs in his/jurisdiction; it. will 
also give him information on the economic /conditions at the national, 
state and local levels. -<f . \ ' 

At the beginning of ea^ch cycle, tiie Politicians, both. City and 
County, receive" computer printout which provides the players with 
two sets of information: (a) a record of decisions made in the 
previous cycle, and (b) financial and other information which may 
guide the player in making current decisions.- , Since much of the 
Politicians' activity concerns the formulation of an annual budget, 
his printout consists largely /6f financial information. 

^ The PolititiaPtS have two budgets and one fund that they must 
be concerned with each- cycle: the Operating Budget; the Capital 
Budget; and' the Debt Retirement Fund. These three items are separate 
and independent bV State law. 

lo The Operating Bud^^et concerns general governmental and 
administrative expenses and ba.sic community services sucli as police 
an*d fire protection, parks and recreation maintenance, library, etc. 
Expenditures under this budget do not involve* the outlay of funds for 
capital improvements. Actual per capita expenditures for particular ^ 
gove^rnmerital servi<:^s' are printed as part of the budget and may be ^ 
compared to a ''standard'* per capita expenditure which .is based on a 
national average." This comparison can serve as a guide to the 
Politician'^ Operating Budget decisions. 
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2. The Capital BuclRet is exclusively concerned with the finan- 
cing of Capital Improvement Projects such as highways, parks, --sewers, 
etc. 

The capital impravements portion o£ the budget is. con^enied with 
satisfying the. physical needs of the community. 'These needs/are \ 
normally .,^generated in one of tv;o ways;, community growth in a^newl)i 
developing area, or coi-imunity growth in a currently developed area i . 
xequir^ing-the renovation, expansion or replacement of existing fapalr 
ities. In either case,' the Politicians mil be signalled as to^Wie * 
need^ to budget new capitj|I inprovolSents of a particul^ir type by a ^ 
decline in the Capital Plant Index in a particular area (as naied by 
the Planners) or by news items and issues appearing in the nex^rs^'*--^— ^ 
' paper. • . • * 4 > 

The Capital Plant I}idex is a ratio, of the present dollar value 
of public facilities, to a population equivalent, a 'figure used to > 
reflect demand oJ both residents and employees in a given atca* (See 
Glossary, .Chapter 2). " " 

- " ** 
' Capital Improvement Projects are listed in the Project List 
which is part ot the Politicians printout. The projects are' 
organized by budget" categories including (1) streets, (2) sewers, 
(3) water, (4) parks and recreation, • and (5) miscellaneous. The 
allowable locations for eaai project are shorn- on the Project 
List. Some projects are appropriate to an analysis area, some to a 
xvard and others to an^^entire -jurisdiction. A few projects are - 
restricted to a particular 'analysis area. 'In addition to specifying 
a location for the project, the list indicates the area that v/ill be 
affected by the project. Jhis is the area which will share in the 
services of the project, and the area in v/hlch the Capital Plant 
Index wrll be affected. Another coiunn indicates if any land will 
be required to initiate the project. 

For each' project j there i^ also a range of costs. The lov/er 
end of the range reflects stop gap measures while the higher end 
indicates high quality improvements. These figures represent the 
total dollar costs for. the proje[ct. To obtain annual costs, the 
total must be divided by the number of years the project will run. 
For example, a project which costs $300^000 and runs for two . (2) 
cycles will be amortized through two (2) installments of ''$150,000 
each. A multiyear project which has been approved by the Politicimis 
*iie^d not be resubmitted in subsequent cycle's. It will automatically 
b^ continued for the number of years indicated on the project list. 
Tljp final column will indicate whether or not this particular project 
could be funded through a revenue bond. Revenue and general obfci- 
^ gation bonds will be covered later in this chapter. 
\ 
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Also 'included at the end o£ tKe capital improvement project- is • 
» list of Special Programs .that the Politician may implement. 
Th'ese special programs differ from Capital Improvement Projects in - 
thkt they p"^iuiarily deal with social services^nd most of the costs 
are -used to support persoimel. However, in' 's^me cases facilities 
must be constructed or expanded to accommodate the special programs. 
In' this case, a capital project will have to be requested also. Once 
the facilities are constructed they can continue to be used if, and ^ 
when, the special program" is renewed* The cost of the special program 
is similar to the capital project list except that the cost/ indicated 
-inLan annual cost rather than a total cost. Again, once, a special 
prograSFRSsT^een initiated, it must be carried ^or at least the 
number of cycles specified on the program list. \ - 

Another important set oF~cir.cumstances which might prompt the 
Politicians to budget capital improvements involves attempts to 
attract new Exofirms to the community. Politicians may seek to • * 
locate such f irms in a particular area in order "to decrease the 
unemployment rate," add to the tax base, etcw A listing of. the Exofirms 
desiring to enter the community, as well as their choice of location 
and the needed capital improvements, may be found- on. the business 
page of the I^ETRO-APEX NEWS. Exofirms are discussed in more detail 
later in th'is chapter. ^ ' 

3. Debt Retirement Rund is the budget category from which 
money is expended each cycle to pay the purchasers .of general obli- 
gation-bonds the principal, and interest due them. Money' for the 
Debt Retirement Fu^can come from either normal millage (transfers 
from the Operating Budget) or through a Special Debt Retirement 
Millage (tax). Money can be transferred from the Operating Budget 
to the Capital Budget and^ to the Debt Retirement Fund. However, this 
money cannot be transferred back . 

1. Operating' BiidRet^w^ Direction ' • ' 

2. Capital Budget\» \ . Transfer 

' V J • ' " °^ 

3. Debt Retirement Fund • Money 

If the Politician fln^ a deficit in the Capital Budget or Debt 
Retirement Fimd, he can transfer money from the Operating Budget. If 
a surplus occurs in the Capital Budget or Debt Retirement Fund, or 
>if a deficit occurs in the Oper.ating. Budget , the Politician cannot 
transfer funds out of these Budgets. 

The question of "how much moii^y should be kept in each- -of these 
budgets and funds?" is often posed.\ The Debt Retirement Fund should 
—cont-ain- enough money to meet the minimum payment required for next 
cycle. Since the function of the City or County is to meet the needsl 
of the people, the Politicians should '^enetate enough funds to meet 
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those needs. Some cycles a surplus may be obtained while other cycles 
a deficit may be incurred. The Politicians should not- tax the people 
just for the sake of building up a surplXis in either the Operating 
,pr Capital Budget. The Politician should not regard his citizens as 
an industry, and need not show a profit each yeaT. Obviously, a 
substantial defipit is even less desirable. 

Budgeting Considerations ; V/ith respect of the Capital Budget in 
particular, the Politicians will have to make policy decisions with 
far-reaching consequences. Difficulties arise from the fact that ^ 
there are a number of different constituent grpups vying with one; 
another for the allocation of ■ always limited public resources. 7/he 
most common of the conflicts is that between the residents of the 
inner-city (where public facilities ar^either deteriorating or inade- 
quate and are in need of extensive r^air or reijlacement) and the ; 
residents of the stiburban^or fringe areas (who, are usually allied 
with real estate interest's in their demands for new facilities and 
additi/dnal services). Another important conflict \7hich may arise is 
that/Which Exists between short-run political pressures and long-term 
public interest. Before making a final decision on the capital budget 
the Politician may.v;ant to \Nreigh the possible consequences of alter- 
native courses of action; to this end^ he may jlvisli to consult with 
the Planner who has considerably more information and expertise about 
the compiunity. ' ' / 

The City and County Politicians, with the aid of Planners (City, 
County or Regional) could . begin to develop a coiaprehensive program 
planning and program budgeting methodology. In doing so, they must 
develop a broader and more integrated viev both of community jprobl ems 
and of their role as public managers. Attention should be given both 
to the actual as well a^ ^the projected, needs of the -comunity, and* 
programs should be designed so as to make optimal use of community 
;:esourc''es. These .programs may span five or i ten years, but should 
include yearly obj/octives to eventually meet stated goals. 

' 'Ifi encouraging this approach, an attempt is made to prevent the 
role p^layer from being locked into a narrow and restrictive point of 
view, which can^result from developing' programs on a *»brus]i fire"^ 
or ye;ar-to-year basis. vThe emphasis here is placed on the n.r6active 
rather than the reactive approach to handling public problelis. 

the ideas suggested here are .to: 



(4) 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
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[s) develop implementation plans and schedules; and 
(6) execute plans. 

% 

Such a systems, approach cannot be completely outlined here, for that 
is the job of the Planners and Politicians; however, the fqllov/ing 
are important components of local go vernmgnt§,..-iiid_ should, therefore, 
be given-consideration in a program plan?iing and program budgeting 
system. 

A. Essential City/County services (fire, police, streets, 
water, sewers, recreation, etc.. )j 

B. Administrative responsibilities (planning, judicial, 
personnel, legislative, financial); 

C. Hospital care >fnew« hospitals, clinics, location, financial 
aid, etc. ) ; | ' - :^ 

D. .Welfare (new approaches, methods for service and financing); 
^ E. Transportation^ systems; 

' F. Housing (new areas of growth,, use of Developers, housing 
foi^the aged and the poor, financial aid, etc.); , 

G. Taxes (new business/industry-where, what kind, new taxing . 
.alternatives, incentives, growth?); 

H. U.and use policies (growth, open space, housing- -what Icind, 

where, etc.) ; ' , 

I. Environmental quality m^agement and control (air pollution,' 
i^ater, solid waste, ae^tnetics, etc.). 

The above is only a sample' of various kindis of systems concepts 
that can be developed about local government responsibilities, 
planning, and finance. The Politician is encouraged to be as creative 
as, possible and to look beyond game constraints. The examples in this 
Chapter ai^^ only ideas and not exact instructions on how to proceed. 
Each Politician has his own concepts and ideas about how local govern* 
ment should riin, and they should be recognized* and used. \^ 

Millage and Assessed Valuation . Of equal importance to decisions 
about public expenditures are the decisions which the Politician must* 
make each cycle with regard to the methods to te used to finance 
these expenditures. The major source of revenue available to the 
City and County is the property tax^ Here, tbo, the importance! of 
the~gTowjiPb"f~rh:e~a'rea is evident, for as the jurisdiction grows, in 
population and economy, the property tax base will automatically grow. . 
Eacli, year the City and County Politicians send out assessors 
who look at the market va^ue of property and then assess that property 
at .a given percentage rate of the matket value. An example might be 
•helpfulj^ , 
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Market Value « .$10,000 

If t^e Assessment Rate « 50% of th^-markef value, then- the Assessed 
Value - $f5,000. ^ 

The tax rate is in mills. One mill is equal ^ $1 of every 
$1,000 of assessed value of property. If there is a tax in effect 
of 5 mills, .the example would look like this: 





-i»!arket Value « Assessed Value ■ 

' $10,000 $5,000. 

1 . ■ 

1 mill ■ $1 for every $1,000 of assessed value / 

Tax per Mill » $ 5. 

. * Actual Millage = x 5 mills 

/■ . ■ ■ 

/ , Total Tax » $25. - • ' 

/ ' ' ■ ■ 

/ 

person who owns this piece of property would then pay a tax 
n his property. ' , , » 

The »oli*ician mxs% decide how many mills are** to be levied. 
Limits on the amount of millage which the Politician may impose are 
set by the ^State and^by local ordinance, with the local limit never 
allowed to "^ceed the State limit. In addition to- the millage rate 
allowed by law, the Politician may^ask for a special millage, which 
must be sjibmi|:ted in a referendum to the voters of the community. 
When such% millage is sought by the Politician, he must make a 
-public announcement of his request to other players in his juris- 
diction and must obtain their signatures' in a special opinion poll. 
Any special jnillage approved by the voters; which remains in effect 
for a specified number of years, is not included under/the normal 
millage limits. People who live in the Central City ^re' levied both 
a City and County property ta?c. These millage~^rates are independent 
of e^tch' other and are controlled by fJhe Politician of each area. 
School taxes are collected by the' school districts themselves and 
will not appear onr" the Politicians* printouts. This school tax is 
.also levied on the assessed equalized lvalue of the property'. • 

' . I ■ • 1 
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State Equalization Factor , Under Item 1 - "TAX REVENUE" of the. . 
Operating Budget the. Polit ician will see in parfenthesis. "(STATE 
EQUALIZATION FACTOR)". By State law each County must assess at the 
sine rate. As statid earlier, APEX assesses at SOIf.of the market 
value of the property. However, not every oou^ty assesses at that 
^ r r / g^j^g rate. Some counties assess 

at 35%, others at 45%,, while 
j others can assess at a much higher 
rate. The state then takes all 
these different rates and comes 
up with-^ common factor so that , 
each tf^nty will then be assess- 
ing aft the same rate. By multiply- 
inc this "STATE EQUALIZATION FACTOR" times the total assessed value 
of the entire community,- the new total equalized value is the dollar 
amount that would be taxed that .cycle. 

Under item -F of the "OPERATING BUDGET REVENUE GENERATION" the 
total equalized value for the next cycle is given. By u?ing thi.s 
figure, the Politician can quickly determine if his tax base has^ 
either increased, or decreased this cycle* . 

Bonding. To finance capital improvements, the Politicians may transfer 
funds from the Operating Budget to the Capital Budget or they may 
wish to ask for a General Obligation Bond, which, like a special 
millace. must be passed by a public referendum, after public announce- 
ment and an opinion poll. A millage rate to cover the annual bond 
repayment costs may be included in the bond referendum. This 
special debt retirement millage goes into a separate account and may 
be used for no other purpose than to pay off incurred bond indebted- 
ness. Some capital. improvements may be financed. by revenue oonds, 
where the\ fees collected for the use of the facilities are used to 
nay off the bond. Projects for which such financing is allowable are 
noted in the Pro-ject List (see Chapter 6).. Revenue Bonds are not . 
Jsubmiti.ed to the voters for approval., . . 

1. Revenue Bonds _ -----_____L----^ 

Revenue Bonds differ from general obligation bonds in that the 
project will be paid by the users instead of 'by taxes. These users 
are charged a fee, which is then used. to pay-off the holders of the i 
bond. This payment includes both principle and interest. I 
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Example: 

Politicians Decide to Implement Project Through Revenue Bond, 

$100,000 Sell Bonds to 

Parking Garage the Public to - 

' Finance Project • 



Collect Fees 
from Project 



PAY BACK HOLDERS 
OF BONDS PRINCIPLE 
AND INTEREST 



Not all projects can be financed through revenue bonds. Only those 
projects labeled YES in the last column of the project list- can be 
financed through revenue bonds. Revenue bonds do not require voter 
approval, i.e. no referendum is needed. 

2. General Obligati-fan Bonds 

General obligation bonds differ from revenue bonds in that they 
require voter approval ( I.e. a referendum) before they can be sold, 
since the payments of these bonds will be made by taxing the citizen, 
These payments are then paid out of the Debt Retirement Fund. 

Example: . . ' ■ 

Politicians Decide to Implement Project Through General 
Obligation Bond. ' . ^ 

Look for Other. 
Method of Finance 



$2-5,000 Street 
Improvement 



Sell Bonds to 
the Public to 
Finance Project 



^0 



V/ill Voters 
Approve the 
$25,000 Bond? 

- r 



YES 



PAY BACK HOLDERS 
OF BONDS OUT OF 
DEBT RETIREMENT FUND 



» . w ^ 

Both types of bonds ^tract speculators, ijoth bonds guarantee 
the interest, for the life of the bond. If a General Obligation Bond 
could be paid off sooner, the interest would still have to be paid 
as to the original number, of years stated on the bond. Thiat is one 
reason why these bonds are not called in early. \ Secondly ,^ th^' 
interest paid on these bonds is usually tax exempt at the l(^€al, 



state and federal levels. 



\ 

Grants . A final outside source \of funds for public^ capital improve- 
ments is, not unnaturally, the State and Federal government. If the 
Politician can present a good case, for "Federal" or rState" funding 
of a project ( e.g. public housing) ^N^hey niay give theXCounty or City, 
part of the necessary funds. How much of the cost of\a project will 
be covered in this way will vary from case to case ana\ will depend 
on agreements between the Politician and the State or Ijederal repre- 
sentative. 



County roads, a major component of the vCounty Capital » Budget , 
are financed largely o.ut of money received from -State aiid Federal 
sources. A minimum of 20% of these' Road Commission Fun^s must be' 
expended each year on new consl^xuction of roads and streets, the 
remainder going into the Road ai^d Street Maintenance item of the 
Operating Budget. 

« 

Budget Summary . T|ius, three of the major activities of "the Polit^ician 
which should Dd'^^rried out' in each cycle of APEX are: 

" 1. decisions about the level at which ordinary government 
services are to be budgeted arid capital improvements' 
undertaken; 

2. a determination of methods of raising the necessary 

revenue; and \ . 

,3. a determination of methods ot^retiring the public debt. 

In addition to these activities, the Politician will be required 
to take a stand on issues which arise in the community during the 
year and ^^^hich will be brought to his attention in the METRO- APEX 
MEl'JS. Some o£ these issues v/ill "have implications for operating 
and capital expenditures and, therefore, must be considered in for- 
mulating the budget. The Politician's recorded votes on these 
issues also hiave implications for his re-election. 

Piiblic^Hearings . * State law requires that public hearings be held 
before final approval is given to City and County budgets, zoning 
variances, and new rules and regulations*. Oftdn, in the chaos of 
a year's activity. Politicians miss receiving the full value of these 
public forums. . ^ 

In the American tradition, hidden governnent is disliked by-the- 
go'vern%i, ■ and contributes greatly to a negative public iiaage o£ the 
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elected official. This in turn decreases his chances, a^re-relectioni 
makes difficult the implementation of -public policy, a'nWestroys 
the possibility of cooperation and support from commuiu^y organiza- 
tions. Public hearings, if properly conducted, can be 4^1 extremely 
valuable tool in the pursuit of a Politicians' goals. To be effective, 
a public- hearing must meet the following criteria: 

1. The purposes of the meeting should be specified before 
hand, hopefully in some form of an agenda. 

2. A chairperson should be designated. lie/will insure- that 
.the discussions stay on the subjects;j)/ted on the agenda, 
and that some semblance of order pre^ils. 

3. Comments should be succinct, and to the point of 
contv^ntion. - . 

4. Attendance by interested and concerned parties should 
be sought through adequate promotion and notification. 

. Due to the tW pressures of a cycle's activity, "Roberts' Rules 
of Order" are often abridged, to* allow one speaker to dominate 
discussion can belas defeating to the purposes of a meeting as the" 
chaos of several/speakers vying simultaneously for the .floor. A 
flexible chairperson who is aware of the issues being discussed, as 
well as the personalities in attendance, > and who- maintains control 
can do much to insure meaningful dialogue. 

Since a year's activity is compressed into a three- to four-hour 
cycle, each minute becomes 'very valuable. If the subject and purpose 
of the meeting is clearly established before hand, and each of the 
key speakers is informed of his topics and time limit, the. goals of 
the meeiing are mj8Te>4ikely to be met. The task of judging the 
relevance of eachXpres^tation as it progresses ifalls upon the chair- 
person. .He should Tje-^eady .to interrupt or question a speaker who 
seems to be off the subject or issue. " 

To be democratic, a public meeting should be attended by represen- 
tatives of all concerned groups in APEX County. Spokesmen for specific 
groups should be personally contacted and briefed early enough to 
allow them to prepare a concise statement of their perspective on the 
problems to be discussed (Pressure Group representatives particularly). 
If the issue is vital to the community as a v/hole, the Hews Media 
should ^be informed of the ^enda. Public la^w in APEX County demands 
10 minute public notice for all public hearings. This should be 
' posted and announced publicly. * 

Exo firms . The "Politician may look for , additional methods of genera- 
ting more income in his Operating Budget. One method of doing this 
is to attract afi Exofirm into his jurisdiction. An Exofirm is an 
industry or bureaucratic firm that depends primarily upon markets outsi 
the local area for its growth and vitality. These firms are usually 

; . ■■ ■ ■ • 
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classified as Exofirhs on the basis of their being net importers of 
dollars and net exporters of products or services to outside markets. 
Jobs creiated by Exofirn growth spur additional growth of households 
and jobs oriented to the local market. 

If the Politician looks at the Biisindss Page of the METRO-APEX 



NEV/S, he will see a section entitled "IIBI 
APEX AREA." 



Films PLANNING TO COHE TO 



Should the Politician decide that he iwants to attract this 
firm, he can see the amount of projjerty vfjlu.e that would be added 
to the tax base of his jurisdiction. It would also supply a number 
of new jobs thus alleviating welfare and other costs in-^ the conmunityc 



locate in a particular 
th a local businessman and 
area in his jurisdiction, 
persuade the Land DeVeloper 



It can be seen that the Exofirn wishes to 
analysis area. The Politician can work wd]l 
try to entice the Exofifm into an analysis 
It would be helpful if the Politician can i 

or Industrialist to inyest^some money in the Exofirm's development. 
The Politician should also work with the I^lanners to see if any ^ 
rezoning might" be required or if any land use category will be violaf 
Us.ually the Politician must initiate cither one or a series of .Capita? 
Improvement , Projects to satisfy the needs ^of that^ Exofirm. These 
projects should be noted in the Capital ^Budget . 

/ 

Re-Election , The ultimate fjbedback on a Politicians conduct. in pi^blic 
office comes through the decision of the voters to either return hin 
i^o office or deny, him further power in the^t position. In a democracy, 
retaining power is based on. an empowering relationship that only 
begins with an election to office, and must be maintained daily ^ 
through involvement in public and private^dealings . Without this 
involvement his power c^n end in the next election or by recall. 

PUBLIC VISIBILITY --one of the most important factors in any 
political career is that of visibility, amj public image. Who you 
are, and what you stand for is something that should be established 
from the start. In METRO- APEX, your' initial election campaign and 
platform are subsummed by £he fact tliat yolu now occupy the office, 
making it . e'^n more impoi'tant to begin imiriediately to create your - 
oVn public image, oh the basis of which yoiu expect to retain your 
position in upcoming elections. Define and analyze the constituency 
you represent--Vhat are their needs, and how can you best meet them 
given' the real c^straints within which you work. On the basis of 
that, project to the voters your general objectives as well as your 
specific accomplishments. Use any opportunity to work through 
the News Media (television or METRO-APEX NEWS). You night find it 
valuable to develop a slogan or political name that is catchy. 
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YQDR) political MACIIINK-r there is much more to be done than you 
can hopc^ to-^handle by yourself; therefore, involve others in the — - 
programs you are tackling. Assistance can be in tlie forpi of exchange 
of favors or . through the like-mindodness of other sectors in the 
community. Cultivate these, alliances and solicit their cooperation 
at re-election .time. Plan and wotk tow^.ds your ref election from the 
beginning of your term in office. / 




' ^"^^^ Chapter 4 
' AMNOTATED CIJY POLI^ICIAiN 



The Politician workshe^ has five parts: (1) Elite Opinion Poll, 
(2) Operating Budget, (Z) Capi;tal Budget, (4) Debt Pvetireinent Fupd,' 
and (5) News. Releases. One Politician worksheet is turned in by 
each jurisdiction. The worksheet is the official budget arid the 
record of decisions prepared .for the computer for each cycle* After 
the Elite Opinion Poll is completed, jit is- reopmmended that the Debt 
Retirement Jund be completed next, followed by either the Operating 
or the Capital Budget. ^ ^ " ^ . , 

I. ELITE OPINION POLL * . ' j 

Each year certain issues will appear in the METRO-APEX NEWS. 
\^hich require- decisions from all role play/2rs, acting as the. 
"elite or power structure of the community . In some cases the 
decision of the elite is binding on the Polifticians and the 
poll can be considered the same as submittixlg a referendum to 
the voters. Here the METRO-APEX NEWS will read "DECIDED BY ^ 
• OPINION. ,PQLL mJORITY." In other cases, the decision of the 
elite is merely advisory", and the Politicians can decide 
whether orv^not to heed their mandate. Here, the METRC-APEX 
NEWS will read "POLITICIAN'S ULTIMATE DECISION BUT ELITE 
OPINION SOLICITED.-" 



e outcome of the vote will be recapitulated in the next 
cycle's newspaper. For each _issxi^ outcome , the newspaper will 
also print the reactions ^ of fiye-dn!terest gfoups--Civil Rights 
Groups, Effective Government Group^T^^^^siness Community, Labor 
A^otey and 'Right -Win;B Conservatives. '^"'^'^......^ 

Playjbrs ^hould^vote on all issues in the Elite Opinion Poll, 
including those on the Business JPage. Each role will have oue^ 
votey In the cases where there iis; more* than one person in a 
role\they will have to \Como to ai^ agreement. s 

The Elite""0pi|iibn Poll is especially impoirtant to the 'Politi- 
cians because t^i^^actions relative to the poll may affect 
their chances foV re-election. ' S 

A -sample of the "E.O.P. for Bond, Milla'go, or Raise in Local « 
Limit" form is included in tl^e worksheet. Additional forms 
are available in the game room. 
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Instructions : - Indicate your role andj the. eye le^ number; at the 
top of the page. Then put the issue (itmber ^in the left hand 
column (this should not be confused with a project number), 
and the number of the alternative chosen in the adjacent, 
column. 



Example ; 



i Issue No. 


; Alternative I 


I '42 


2 I 


I '1 


3 1 



BUDGET BALANCE SHEET v 

Part of the Politician's worksheet is a "Budget Balance Sheet, 
The Budget Balance Sheet is a*s.ummary of the current fiscal 
status of the jurisdiction. The budgetary objective of the 
Politician is to complete the Budget Balance Sheet. The remai 
der of the worksheet is used to' calculate the amounts required' 
on the, Budget Balance Sheet and to record specific actions 
and decisions made by the Politicians during, the cycle. 

The following' sample "Budget Balance Sheet ^is annotated to 
reflect- the Politician's budget estimates and" decisions 
included in the annotated worksheet which comprises the 
remainder of this chapter. A sample Politician's worksheet 
is in Chapter 5. An annotated ^computer printout summarizinj 
the results of these decisions is in Chapter 8. 
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4. 
•5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



Decisiojisi for Cycle \_ 




\ 



ENTRAL CITY POLITICIAN'S BUDGET BALAMCE SHEET 
ing Budget 

Expenditure 

lit Operating Expenditures ^ 
0 Categories A^thni L ll»55^j> 



evenues and Transfers In 
Surplus or Deficit from. 
previous cycle (+6%) 
Property Tax Revenue 7 ,972,758 12. 
Other Agencies (State, 13. 
Federal) 1 ,710,380 \ 

License Fees § Fines 665^,000 14. 
Other Non-Tax x^^evenue 1 ,200,000 ] 
Special Grants 42,00.0 15. 

Solid V/aste Fees 0 
Cash Transfers In ' 
Land Sale's 



Special Programs 
Transfer to Capital 
Budget ^ 
Transfer to Debt I 
Retirement Fund V 
Cash Transfer Out > 



TIT, 



TOTAL 



\ 



110,000 ^ 
11-, 700, 738 I 



TOTAL 



-^ ^JL1,627, 



NEV/ OPERATING BUDGET BALANCE $ /^3,609 



III. Capital Budget 

.Revenues and Transfers In 
Surplus or Deticit from " 



previous cycle 

2. Special Grants 

3. . Revenue Bond Sales 
5', ■ Transfer from Oper- 
ating Budget 

6. - General Obldgation 
3onds (if passed) 

TOTAL 



25,000 

/ 



Expenditures 

~7t Continuing Capital 

Projects (in printout, 
those- with *'s) 



625.^000 8. New Capital Projects 
/ -9. Land Purchases 

/ 0 



/ 



/so, OOP 

I 



150. 



725. 



^700,000 TOTAL • ^ 

MEV; CAPITAL BUDGET BALAlicE $ -25,000 



IV. Debt Ret irementr Fund 

Revenues and Transfers In 

1. Surplus or Deficit fron 
previous cycle 

2. Transfers from 
Operating Budget 



TOTAL 



0 



0 



3. Special Debt Retirement 

Millage (if passed) 3 ,632,052 



Expenditures 

Annual G.O^ Bond 
Payment ^ 



TOTAL 



1>993, 



1,993, 



NEW DEBT RETIREHENT FUND BALAf^CE (IF MILLAGE PASSED) 1,638,844 



The headings to the sectidns in this chapter refer to the 
line number on the Budget . Balarice Sheet of the worksheet , 

OPEPxATING BUDGET 

II-l* Surplus or Deficit from Previous Cycle 

This is the amount in the budget from the previous year. It 
is found on line 6 of the "Operating Budget" page of last 
year's printout, ^ , " - 

Instructions^ Transfer the amount of line 6 of "MET SURPLUS 
OR DRFICIT TO BE CARRIED FORWARD" on last year's printout, 
.plus 65 interest, to line II-l, "Surplus^ or Deficit from 
Previous Cycie"^ of the Budget Balance Sheet, 

/ 

I 1-2, Property Tax Revenue - j 

The principle method of revenue gene^ratioir available to the 
Politician is levying a tax on the Equalized assessed value 
of property within the jurisdiction, Icnown as the Property 
Tax, The tax rate is set by the Politicians and is in mills, 
one mill being equal to $1 for every $1000 oJ^ assessed value 
of property. Therefore, if a piece of property is assessed • 
at silO,000 and there is a tax in effect of 5 mills, the Njyjrer 
would owe $50 in ^axes (5 mills x $10 = $50), The tax base 
of the jurisdiction changes with development in the area and 
with firms moving into or but of tfie area. 

The operating millage (tax rate) is set by the Politicians 
and remain^ the same from cycle to cycle unless the Politicians 
change it. There are three elements to the Property Tax 
Revenue (Uorhshcet line II-2); property tax revenue expected 
without tax rate change (line II-2a), change in property tax 
expected from operating millage change (line II-2b), and 
additional property tax expected from special millage (line 
II-2c), 

The normal operatii^ millage is determined by local Politi- 
cians and the tax revenue generated there from is applied to 
standard operating costs of running the government.. This 
millage is limited, by State and local law. The local limit 
can ne.'^rer.be higher, than the limit set by the State, 
/ 
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Instructions 'for line II-2 o£» the Bj^flget Balance, Sheet 
Property Tax Revenue : Liirell-Z the Budget Balance Sheet 
is calculated in Section 2 "Propeirty Tax Revenue" of the. 
"Calculations for Operating Budget" portion of the worksheet. 
Line II-2 is the sum of line 2ay^2b, and 2c. Line 2a will 
always be completed* Line 2b will be completed if a change 
is made in the operating mil la^e^ and line 2c Will be coitf- 
pleted i£ there are a^y specj^l millages. 



X 



InstruciMons for line II- 2a^ To complete worksheet ixne 
•II -2a, "TOTAL PROPERTY TA^yPvEVENlIE EXPECTED WITHOUT TAX HATE 
CHANGE" (from printout), t^ransfer tha, amount of line G of ^ 
"OPEPvATING BUDGET REVENUE GENERAT I Ofr on the last cycle!^ 
printout, ""TOTAL PROPERT/Y TAX REVEJWE FOR QPERATW-BUDGET".,. 
to line va of "Calculations for Operating JBudget^in work- • 




sheet* 



Change in Operating Mill age. Line 2b 



The Politician. can,lov;er the operating millage in any-^cycle 
without the voter approval* He can also raise the operating 
nillage in any cycle up to the local limit without voter 
.approval* 

It is sometimes helpful to tlae Politician to determine how 
much revenue could be generated next. cycle through' tax increases 
To make this estimate' the Politician should refer to the 
"OPERATING REVENUE GENEPvATION" of his printout. Looking at i 
Item "F"--"TOTAL EQUALIZ^ED VALUE, EifD OF CYCLE"— ^the Politician 
will find the equalized assessed value of all land in his 
jurisdiction. As mentioned before, $1 in taxes is generated 
for every $1000 of assessed valufe for eiach mili taxed* 
Therefore,' if we take the value given- on* Item "F" and divide 
it by 1000, we would have the amount of revenue expected by 
a cTiange of just one mill. Then by multiplying this amount 
by the proposed millage change, the Politician will have a . . 
good estimate of the amount of money this change will g merate 
next cycle for the Operating Budget.. 



To change operating millage: 

1 or 2 check if you want to change the operating 



Instr^uctio ns for line II-2b: 
In column 



millage. If yes, place the operating millage rate change 
and the total new millage rate in column 4 and 5. 



Example ; 

Change the 
Operating Millage 



TE5" 



T 
T 



Old 

Millage Rate 
(from printout) 



Millage 
Rate 



Change I 



Total New 
Millage 
Rate 



+0.5 



X 
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Item I'F" of Printout, '''OPERATIUG BUDGET 

• REVENUE GENERATION'*- • . • . , ■ $4y2 ,.95d , 944 ♦ ^ 

Divide by 1000 for 1 mill change - . $ . 44?, 931 ' 

Multiply by pullajje rate change ' $^ ._5_ 

Propert]^- tax cliang.e expected from • \ / , 

operating milla^e change (increase or decrease) ' $ 2^,465 

\ (Note: Total new miliage rate may not -exceed ••LOCAL LIMIT '^ON 
^RflAL OPERATING MILLAGE^^, lin^e -^B in printout, without a \ 
voter approved- change in the lo^al limit. See instructions 
later in this chapter.) - / 

<*• 

/ 

* Additional PropcTty Tax Expected from Special Miliage ; 

A special miliage can be levied to help finance a particular^ 
special program. Since this Is a special miliage, it requires 
'voter approval. This special miliage* is submit>ted to the 
voters as a reiEerendum. The Politician wall circulate this 
referendum among the other players explaining why this special 
operatin^j miliage is required. Each- player will then either 
vote for approval or aisapproval 9£-?the 



special miliage. The ^ 
more players who approve this spec^ial milTage the better chance V 
of its passapej^ Promotional expenses may be spent thus helping / 
in the passage oF this special miliage. If any promotional 
expenditures are to be made, then Item "IC* of the Operating 
Budgfet in Section 11-11 in the i^orksheet should show the amount 
of money to be spent. The Politician also has the option bf 
resubmitting this referendum^ one more time if it is voted 
do\m the first time. TJie_ referendum is then put bade on. the 
ballot but at a reduced rat^ 15% below the original rate. 
This occurs in the computer in the same cycle if- it is requested 
that the issue be resubmitted ; to the voters. Since it is a. 
special tax, it usually only runs for one to four years, this 
mileage is ^ot sjibjject to S-^te and local limits^ 

InstVuctions for line II-2c of worksheet ; To increase revenues 
by instituting special millages: Obtain a three-digit number 
from the Game Oyerall Director for columil 1. In c:,olumn 2 
plate the number bf years the special mill'age \vili run. In 
column 3 put in the. number of mills. In column 4 place 
promotion expenditures, if any^, Check column 5 if you want 
the special miliage to be resubmitted to the voters. Then 
take the op^inion. poll to as many players in^ the game for their 
signatures, either for or against the referendum. 
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Example : 

4^ 

C. Special Hillages . 

Special I No* of Years I No. of I Promotionair I If vot'ed 

Miilage I Special I Mills I Expenditure! I down, re- 

Number i Miilage Runs I ' I * in $ \ I submit? 

I I I 1 1 Yes 1 No 



' 100 


I. 


3 


I 


1.0 


I ' $500 






1 X 


101 




3 


I 


.5 


I 






I 


102 


I ' 


S 


1 


2.0 


r .-^ 


I 




I 



Total Number of Hills 3.5 



Item "F" of printout, "OPERATING ^BUDGET 

REVENUE GENERATION" $442,930,944 



«Divide by 1000 for 1 mill increase $ 442,931 

Multi^^l/ by Special Miilage Increase $ 
Additional Property Tajc^Expected-^from 

Special iMillage .T^ ) $ 1%550,259 

Total Property ^Tax Revenue * ^ 

* ' ' ' 

In the v/orlcsheet section, II, total lines /a^ 2b and 2c and . 
transfer this sum to the Budget Balance akeet, line.II-*2* 
(If the special millages pass, the calculated figure should ^ 
be the "TOTAL PROPERTY TAX FOR OPERATING BUDGET" section 1 
of the printout for next cycle. See the' annotated printout 
in Chapter 8 and the sample budget balance sheet at the end 
of this chaptet. " , . - ^ 



Raise the Current Local Limi/t 

If the Politicians want to -raise taxes above the current 
local limit, he must submit this i^ the form of a referendum 
to the voters. The PoJ.itician wilL circiflate this referendum 
among the players, explaining why this increase is. needed,. 
Each player will either approve or disapprove this .increase. 
The more players who approve this miilage increase the better 
chajilie of its passage. ' Promotional expenditures may be spent 
thushelping in the passage of this, miilage increase. If any 
promotional expenditures are to be made, then Item "K" of the 
Operating Budget (Section 11-11) In the worksheet calculations'^ 
should indicate the money to be spent. The Politician also 
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has the option of resubnitting this referendum one nor^ time 
if it is voted, down the first time. The referendmn is jout 
back on tlie ballot at a reduced rate, 15.% below uie original 
rate, this occurs in the computer in the same cycie if it 
is requested that the issue be resubmitted ^tq,. the vpters. 
The new millage cannot be greater than the' State limit. 

Instructions : Obtain a thre^ digit iriillage numb.er from the 
Game Overall Director for iC^olumn 1 of the worksheet. In 
column *2 enter the number 'of years you \^ant/the increase to 
run. In column 3 put the number of mills ^that you plan on ' 
increasing the ^cal limit. " In column 4 enter the promotion 
expenditures, if^any. In column 5 ^check whether or not you 
want the referendum to be. resubmitted* to the voteirs. Finally, 
take the opinion poll to as many players in the game for 
their ^ignatuife, and have them vote "either for or against the 
referendum^ ^ . / 



Example : 

Ra^se Local. Limit 

Millage I 
Number I 
I 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Number of I Millage^ 
Years to RunI Incre'ase.. 

I / 



I Promotion ' 
I ExpenditMLire 
I in 



107 1 



I / 2.0 



I Tf voted down 
I should it be 
I resubmitted? 
I YEB I NO 



T 



none 



/ 



(This example is not reflected in the annotated printout. 
Chapter 8) 

The form for polling the gamed players is found at: the end of 
the worksheet. / • ' 



II-3, II-4. jGcneral Hon -Tax Re ve nue 

/ ~ ^ 

The County obtains the.se additional revenues from: 



Licenses and Permits--hunting and fisliing licenses, build- 
ing permits,, construction permits, marriage licenses, etc. 
Ser/Vices--these revenues are paid by citizens and other 
agencies for special services performed by the County 
government. ' - • 
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The City' obtains these additional revenues fron: 

** Other agencies (Stat^, Federal) — revenue for education, 
welfare and state and federal public works projects., etc.- 
Licenses, Fees and Finesr -building permits, business 
licenses and traffic fines, etc* 

Instructions: 

FOR COUNTY": Transfer the amounts £ron Section G, entitled / 
" OPERATING 'BUDGET REVENUE GENERATION" £ron last year's print-' 
out to the Budget Balance Sheet; line* II 1 3 . from ."Licenses 
\^nd Permits", and line II-4 from "Services,"- 

FOR CITY: Transfer the amounts from Section G, of "OPERATING 
BUDGET REVENUE GENERATION" from last year's printout to the 
Budget Balance Sheet; line II-3 from "State, Federal" and 
line n-4 from "License,. Fees and Fines^'' 



11^. 



Other Hon -Tax Revenue 



Other non-tnx revenue includes money from parking meters, paid 
co,unty hospital bills, airport charges j etc. 

Instructions : Transfer .the amount from Section G of "OPERATING 
BUDGET REVENUE GENERATION" from last year's, printout to the 
Budget Balance Sheet; line H-5, ."Other Non-tax Revenue." • 

Special Grants to \OperatinK Budget 

Special grants can be made to the Operating or Capital Budget. 
If the Politicians find tliemselves in financial difficulty 
because they have a new idea to^-mprove the health and welfare 
of the people of either th^ City of County, propose a unique, 
environmental study, find their jurisdictions declared a 
disaster area, or some other good reason for assistance, they 
can always* request State and/or Federal ^unds. These funds 
are requested by submitting a written proposal (1 to 10 pages) 
to the Game Overall Director., ' The proposal should contain 
reasons why the funds are needed, why the local jurisdiction 
cannot fund the programs, how the money will be spent, the 
amount of matching funds, etc.\ The Game Overall Director 
\Ml give the Politicians either all of the funds requested, 
part of- the funds requested, or turn down the proposal. 
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Instructions ; ' (Line II-6 o£ the Budget Baflance Sheet is 
'calculated within the worksheet under "Calculations for 
.Operating Budget", Section II-6X^ In colunn 1 state the 
government agency that is granti)^ the funds. In column 2 
fill in ttie amount of the grant, hnd in column 3 the 
grantor's signature. A grant entry in the worksheet is ^ 
required each year, for the funds bei'^;g granted that year* 
Total the annual amount and transfer this sum to the Budget 
Balance Sheet iat line II-6, 

Example : ' ^ . ' . 

6. Special Grants to Operating Budget 



From 


I , . , I 
I Amount this Year I 


Authorizing 
Signature 1 • 


federal 


I • 40,000' 1 , 




State 


1 2,000 1 





Total Special Grants $ 42,000. 



II-7. Solid VJaste Fees 

> 

This is the amount of funds collected from user^s of the 
jurisdiction's solid waste facilities, 

yinst ructions :' The value is determined during the year based 
on the disposal site fees set at ±he beginning of the year 
and on the amount of waste delivered during the year. There- 
fore an estimate /must be made for tne purposes of the budget 
worksheet. Uni;efss substantial fee changes have been -made a 
reasonable. \:ai<xe to be included is that found in last years 
budget (printout) on. line 2-E. 

II-8, Cash Transfers In (from other players) - 

The reasons for cash transfers between the Politicians and the 
other players in the game are many and varied* ^ They can 
represent fees for services rendered, indirect spending of 
campaign contributions, loan agreements between players, 
etc. They will be recorded under '•MISCELLANEOUS NOTES" 
on the Politicians printout. If the Cpunty initiates a 
project with the City agreeing to pay for part of it, the 
County will initiate the project and pay the entire cost of 
the project. The City will then transfer its share of funds 
to the County through this cash transfer provision* 

Instructions : (Section II-« of "Calculations for Operating 
Budget" o± worksheet.) Indicate the player from whom you are 
receiving a cash transfer in the first column, the amount of 
the cash l/ransfer in the second column, and the reason in the 

^ third. Total the dollar vaJ^ues and transfer this value to line 

' II -8 on -the Budget Balance Sheet; 
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Example ; 

8. Cash 'Transfers In (from other players) 

From Player I, Amount I • -Reason 



Dev. 5 



T 



S600 



I consulting services 



Total Cash Transfers In . 



600 



11^9. * Land Sales , line>- II-9 of the Budget Summary Sheet 

This value is calculated in Section I I -9 of the CALCULATIONS 
FOR OPERATING BUDGET portion of the worksheet. 

The City and the County " own both 'vacant land -and land on which 
public buildings, parks, etc. are located. .Both types of land 
may be sold to the market or to other players-. : However, the 
land that public buildings, parks, etc. are on are not normally 
sold. (This property would have to be rezoned first.) 

Instructions . (Section I 1-9 of "Calculations for Operating _ 
Budget.."*) In the 1st column list the buyer. In the 2nd 
column- fill in the analysis area. In the third list whether 
the property is vacant or developed. In the 4,th list the 
current zoning category. ■ Use the 5th or the 6tli column?s to 
indicate the amount of property. Use "No. of Units" for 
developed residential property and '*No. of Acres" for all 
vacant land and develops non-residential property. List the 
price per acre or unit in the 7th column and fill in the ^ 
total price in column eight. Total the "Total Prices" ^nd 
tran-Bfer to line II-9 "Land Sa?.es", of- the Balance Sheet. 

Example ; . , 

9. Land Sales . , | 

Buyerl AA iVac./IZonelNo. of I No. of IPrice/Acrel Total 
I IDev. . ICa t.IUnits or AcresIPrice/UnitI Price 

fiev 21- -5 1 vac I k 1 ■ I S.O i 

^ I 



Ind II. dev IM-1 I t 



2,000 I 10,000 

solooo ■ 1100, oao 



Total Land Sales 



% 110,00a 
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11-10 • Road Conmission Revenue (CpUNTY ONLY) 

There is no direct ^,R6ad Commission Revenue for the City. 

Road Commission revenue is collected by the State from the 
State Gasoline Tax. The State) transfers a part of this, 
money to each County's Operating. Budget . The only State 
requirement is that 205 of this revenue is automatically 
transferred to the' Capital Budget' and should be used for. 
road and street projects. ' , 

Instructions ; Transfer the amount from Section G of "OPERATING 
lUDGHrniBVEHtJE GENERATION!' of last, year's printout to the 
Budget Balance Sheet line 11-10, "Road Commission' Revenue." 

IL-11. Operating Expenditures Categories A" thru L 

The Politician must also decid.e how much money he is going 
to allot for operation of his jurisdiction. If each Politi- 
cian reviews his Operating Budget, he will see under Item "4", 
"OPERATING EXPENDITURES", those cat.egories which he can 
control. It should be pointed out that the names of these 
categories will differ between the County and^ the other ' , 
jurisdictions. * 

The Politiciah should enter changes in- his worksheet only if 
he wishes to change the total expenditure to be devoted to a 
particular category." Except for Legislative expenditures, 
the Politician may enter either a percentage of total revenues 
to be spent or a dollar amount. \f he decides not to change 
this- section of ^ the b]idg.et, the same percentages which were 
spent for each budget category in the preceding cycle will he^. - 
spent in the new budget. , The County Politicians .must also^ 
approve the Environmental Quality Agency budget (Category G). 
This budget is presented by ^fehe^EQA to t^he County Politicians 
in a public hearing. At this hearing e^tplanatipn anid justifi- . 
cation is giveii for funds requested by the Environmental 
Qualitjy Agency. 

Instructions ; (Section It-11, "Operating Expenditures Gate- ^ 
gories", in the "Calculations for Operating Budget.") If any 
values " ^e changed, all values should be entered and all of 
the val s totaled. The sum should be transferred to line 
11-11 o ixe Budget Balance Sheet. 
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II-12* Special Prograns 

Special Programs differ from Capital" Improvement Projects in 
that Special Programs.' prinaTily deal with social services with 
'inost of the costs/ used to support personnel* Howpver, in some 
cases, facilities/ must be constructed or expanded to accom- 
Liodate the Sppcial Pfpgrams. The Politician can i^ay for these 
Special Pro-gpams by either attaching a special millage.to the 
program or ^by payirig for it directly out of his Operating 
Budgets ile cannot pay for a Special Pro.grjam out "of his Capital 
Budget/ The total cost of all' Special Programs should be 
determined and entered on line 11-12 of Budget Balance Sheet* 

A'^ list of Special Programs can be found, in Chapter 6* 

Instructions : (Section II--12, '''Special Programs'', in "Calcula- 
tions for Operating Budget.") In column 1 place the location* 
In column- 2 place the program number. In column 3 or 4 check 
the method of funding. Place the cost per year in column 5-. 
If a capital project is associated with this special progran • 
and ^ is already in existence, indicate this in column 6. ^> 
Finally, find the sum of the annual cost for all new special 
programs. i lote;>. if the program is financed by a special 
millage, please enter the number of the millage . If any 
Special Program req^uires a Capital Improvement Project, ^e 
sure and include this project in the Capital Budget. DO NOT 
LIST, EXISTING SPECIAC' PROGRAi-IS ON THIS FORI-I. ' ^ 

"Total annual costs per year of new special programs should 'oe 
added to the total annuaf costs of continuing special programs 
(those with asterisks in the column entitled 'GYCLE TO RUN' in 
the printout to get the total for Section II-12--Total Annual 
Costs for Special Programs. This sum. should be transferred to 
the Budget Balance Shee,t line 11-12, 

' Example ; 

II-12-. Special Programs 

Location I Mew Prog. I Method of Funding I Cost Per IRequired 

I Number I Ope'ratinglSpecial I Year ^ IProj. in 

I t Budget millage#I lExistenco 

T I 120,000" ~ 



C.C. i 



~C7C7 



T 



TTF 



IT 



T 
T 



T 



I i2,000 r 



IT 



T 



I 125;o0o I 



I lai I 15 000 r 



Total Annual Costs per Year of Hew Special Programs $ 272^000 

0 



Total Annual Costs of Continuing Special Programs 
• fthose with astrisks in printout) 

Total Annual Cost for Special Programs this Cycle $ 272,000 
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II-13, Transfers to Gapital^Budfiet 

This value is usually frllecl in after completins SectioKl III 
of the workslieet and det^rr.ir.ing whether or not a deficit: 
will ocdur in the*" Capital Dudget, ^ - \ 

- • \ W 
Instructions i-*^ After determining, this- value, enter it on \ 
lines 11-13 and III--5 of the Budget Balance Sheet, 

II-^14, Transfer to Debt Retirement Fund \ 

See section IV, "I)ebt Retirement Fund*', of tli^^ chapter for 
instructions on hov/ to determine /the .amoUnt of Operating Budget 
Funds needed for tlie Debt Retirement Fund* After the amount is 
determined, enter it on lines I|/-14 and IV-Z of the Budget 
Balance .Sheet, 

struct ions ; If the Politician decides to transfer funds from 
tiie Ofie rating Budget to the^IJebt Retirement Fund the amount 
- of the transfer should be entered in *the Budget Balance Sheet 
on line 11-14, '^Transfer tg/'Debt Retirement Fund", of^the 
Operating Budget 9.nd line IV-2, "Transfer from Operating 
Budget", of ,the Dbbt Retirement Fund. / ( ^ ' 

Il-rS. Cash Transfers Out. Cto other .players) 

The reasons for cash transfers between the Politicians and the 
other players in the game are many and varied. They can 
vtepresent fees for services rendered, indirect spendinjg of 
campaign contributions, loan agreements between players, and 
so -^orth. They will be recorded under "rilSCELLANEOUS MOTES" 
on the- Politicians printout. For example, if the- County 
initiates -a broject with tflc City paying for part of it, the. 
County paysythe entire cost of the project and the City trans- 
fers its share *of funds to the County through this cash trans fe 
provision. / . . ' , 

. Instructions ; Indicate the player to whom you are malcinvg a 
cash transfer in the first cpjumn, the amount of the cash 
transfer in the second column and the reason in the thir,d. 
"Total the dollar amounts and transfer this value to line 11-15 
of ^ the Budget Balance Sheet. • • 



Example ; 

!!?-is. 



Cash Transfers Out (to other players)^ 



To Player 


I 


Amount 


I Reason 


Dev. r? / 


. I 


.S600 


I consulting service 


Game Op. ' ' 


I 


S200 . 


I 2 lines in MEWS 



• Total Cash Transfers Oat ' .$ . 800 




16. ^ Traits fe-rs to Road Fund (County only) 



These^ar-e-:reAron^c*s collected through a- tax oji gasoline. This 
money is col recced by the State and then redistributed to" eUch 
of the counties ([into tho Operating Budget.),.., By State law at 
least 20-^ of this 'Road Commission Revenue will be automatically 
transferred to the Capital Budget. A-t least' this much raon^.. 
must be spent for street and road projects. ^ This money ca^ 
'-e distributed throughout the entire .County. . The County ' 

olitician will find the dollar amount that shQuld ^e spent 
on streets next cycle in- the printout under "OPERATING BUDGET 
jlEVENUE GENERATION", Item "G",. The last line readls: 
/ I . • • \ 

/ :.'OTE--AT' EEAST $ , V/IilCH IS 20 PERCENT 0F\ 

ROAD COittllSSION REVENUE WILL BE ^AUTpMATICALl 
TRANSFERRED. TO THE CAPITAL FUND 'AND MUST W 
SPENT FOR STREET PROJECTS. 



/ 



l/l. CAPITAL BUDGET. 




III-l. Surplus or Deficit from ^revioyia \^ycxt;. a 

VHiis is the balance in the-ila^ital Budget'^- fr-om tl^^ previous j 
.y^r. - - * / ■• I 

• Ins tructions ; .Transfer from last years printout, "CAPITAL i 
liUliGET FOR JURISDICTION", the amount given in line 10, "TOTAL 
>^ - ' CARRIED TO CYCLE," to line III-l of the Budget palance Sheet, 



III-2. Special Grants to. Capital Budget 



See Section 71-7 •;'Spocial Grants to Operating Budge^." Tlie , 
instructions are the same. However, special grants to Capital . 
I * Budget are used only f-^r Capital Improvemierit Projects../.- ' 

Instructions ; Total the annual amount and' {transfer this sura 
to the Budg,et Balance Sheet,. Lin III-2. / 

III-3. Reven ue Bonds Sales this Cycle • , ' ^ 

If the. Politician examines his project List (see ChaptejXJ) , 
- he will see -^hat the last column^ is labeled "Revenue Bonds..".. - 

There are certain projects whiclTT if implemented, will be' pai^ 
* for by the users instead' of by taxes. These Users are charged , 
-.a fee, .which is collected by the jurisdiction. This money is 
then used to pay off both the principal and interest that is 
due to tlie holders of the Revenue' Bonds. In essence, the , 
^ project^ pays fqr itseif. This payment con^-inues for the life 

of- the bond. All Revenue Bonds will automatically be sold, ', 
i.e., there is no voter approva'l' needed. . ' . '_\ 

ERJC - ' , ^ ' . 8v • ■ . 
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Instructions ; ^^fiT Section III-3 o^f the wpflcsheet, ••Calculation? 
for Capital budget.") The humber o£ the Revenue Bond which 
is gotten from the Gane Overall Director is entered in column 
1." In column I enter the budget 'category from. the 5th column 
of the Project Li^^t. In colunn^ 3 enter \the number -of cycles 
the Revenue Dondr'is jtd_.#un. In column 4^ enter the dollar 
amount that- is be spent for the project. In colurm 5 place 
the Capital Improvement Project jnumberCs) associated with the 
specific Pv^Venue Bond. Finally j the sum of all new Revenue 
Bonds shoj/ld be calculated and t'ransf erred to line III- 3 of the 
Budget Balance Sheet. 

Example- : 

111-^3". Revenue Bond Sales This^pycle; 



Revenue ' 


I 


Budget 


I 


Cycles 


for Revenue 


I 


Dollars I 


Assoc. 


»Bond No. 


I 


Category 


I 


Bond 


to Run 


I 


I 


Proj. * 


103 


I 


water 


I 




10 


I 


§1€5,000I 


54 


104 


1 


streets 


1 




20 


I 


$500,0001 


• 19 



Total Revenu^ Bond Sales This Cycle $ 625,000 

II 1-4. Aitonatic Roads Comriission Fund Transfer from Operating 
^ I^udget (.County only) 

This vallie is the same as line 11-16 of the Operating Budget" 
and in the printout under ''OPEPJVTIMG BUDGET REVENUE GENERA- 
TIOiT', Item "G"./ , 

IIL-5. Transfer from Opera ting^/Budget 

This valuer is determined by the Pdlit.ician to balance the Capitj 
Budget if. that is, the desire of tlje. Politician. Aftei: comple- 
ting Section II^I, ••Capital Budget" of the Budget Balance Sheet, 
the Politician can see if the "Revenues and Transfers In", 
lines i through 6 are sufficient ;;'tQ^ meet the ,tot^l under- 
"Expenditures" line 7 through 9. H the "Revenues and Transfers 
J In" are. insufficient to meet the "Expenditures",^ the Politi- 
cians may trains fer .money ^ from the Operating Budget tp the 
Capital Budget, .by entering the amount dfi transfer on Line 11-13 
and Line III-5 of the "Budget Balance Shbet." \. ' 

I1I-6. General Obligation B()nd Salfes . - 



Bonding is the iDrdce5S of incurring public debt by selling 
boiXds in order to finance some Capital Improvement Project. 
Bonding is used to extend the payment of costs over a long 
period 'time,; tather than have costs met out of current 
revenues v;hile the project is under construction. General 
Obligation Bonds differ from Revenue Bonds in^three respects: 
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* * 

1) before Politicians may float General Obligation Bonds 
to finance projects, voters must approve this actioji 
in a referendum. There is a ^state impo.sed limit on 
the indebtetlness that a jurisdiction may incur through 
General Obligation Sends. • 

.2) General Obligation Honds are paid off by taxing the- 
citizens. Thi5 money comes either as a transfer 
from the Operating Budget or from a special tax 
known as a Special Debt Retirement Miliage. 

3) Any project that is not funded by a Revenue Bond can 
be 'funded through a General Obligation Bond. • 

Tho passage of a "General Obligation Bond involves the saibmittin; 
of a referendum to the voters^ The Politician circulates an 
opinion poll among the otlier players explaining why this bond 
is needed. Each player indicates either his approval or^ 
disapproval of this bond. The more players who approye the 
bond the better the chance of passage. General Obliga,tion 
Bonds are often long-term debts running from ten to twenty-five 
y^iirs. Promotional expenses may be ^spent to help in the'\^- 
passage of a bond. If any promotional, expenditures are to be 
mad^/then Item "IC" of the Operating' Budget (Seccion 10 of the 
worksheet) should show the amount of money. to be spent. The 
ns^ Politician also has the option of resubmitting this referendum 

one more tine if it is voted dovm the first time. If the 
Politician so indicates, the referendum is automatically put . 
back on the ballot but at a reduced rate of 15% of the original 
bond amount. This occurs in the same cycle, if the Politician ■ 
so indicates on his worksheet. 

Instructions ; (Sectid^n III-6 of the itvorksheet , "Calcillatiohs 
for Capittal Budget.") ■ The number of the bond obtained from 
the Game Overall Director is entered in, column 1. In column 
2 enter the budget category which is taken from the 5th column - 
of the Project List. In column 3 enter \he number of cycles 

. the General Obligation Bond is to run. {^liOTE: this may be a 
much longer period' of tine than spocified\on, the Project List. 
"CYCLES TO RUN" indicates construction time for the project.) ■ 
In column 4 enter the amount of the General Obligation Bond. 
In column 5 place the promotion expenditures, if any. Check 
< column 6 if you u&nt the General Obligation Bond to be resub- 
nit-ted to the voters. In column 7 list the associated Capital- 

/ Improvement Project number(s). Then fill out an opinion poll 
'■ i.see the last sheet of the worksheet) and circulate it to as 
, ' many player^ in the game as .possible for their opinion either' , 

for or against the referendum. Finally, the sum of all new 
General Obligation Bonds should b,e calculated and transferred 
to- line 1 1 1-6 of the .Budget Balance Sheet. 
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) Example ; 

III-6, General Obligation Bond Sales 

General I Budget ICyclesI Amount IProraot • IResub-IAssociated 
Obli. I Category Ito UunI ' lExpend.I mit? I Project 

Bond # I I r lif an)^I I Number (s) \ 

105 I Streets I- 1 ^50,0001 5,000 1 yes — I 2 \ 

1 n[ T 1 TT 1 



Each General -Obligation Bond requires a separate public . 
referendum, ^ | \ ^ 

Total Generar Obligation Bond Sales This Cycle $ 50,000 



III-^7, Continuing Capital Projects 

This value is determined by, totalling the annual costs of 
continuing Capital Improverient Projects. Continuing Capital 
Improvement Projects are tlidse projects with asterisks on 
last cycles 'printout. This value should be transferred to. 
line Illr? of the Budget Balance Sheet, 



III-8, Mew Capital Improvement Projects 

It is possible for the Capital Budget of the Politicians to 
have a surplus of funds. If Item "12", "UNENCUHBERHD BALANCE", 
of the "Capital Budget" in the printout is positive, this 
rep-^^esents a surplus and can be used to pay; for' new projects 
directly. These are funds that have* not been comriitted to any 
nev/ project. If Item "12" is negative, a de*ficit will result 
after all of the encumbexed funds (funds required to finish , 
current projects) are spent. If this is. the case, the funding 
of your Capital Improyement Projects will have to be done by 
bonding or a transfer of the money required frcia t:he Operating 
Budget. It is not necessary to re-enter previously budgeted 
multi-year projects. 

If after listing all of the nev/ Capital .Improvement Projects,' 
the Politician finds he cannot afford to finance all of these 
projects, he will have to do ozte of the following: transfer 
funds from his Operating Budget; cone up with an a,lternative' 
scheme for funding; or decide which projects have/the highest 
priority and delay implementation of those with the lov/est. 
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Instructions: (Sectiion IH~8 in the worksheet^ "Calculations 
for Capital Budget/j) In colunn 1 wri'te in the location where 
the project should b^e initiated (M number, jur;i.sdictiori .num- 
ber, etc.) In column 2 list the project number • In column 3 
:or 4 or 5 check the Wethod of funding. ' In column enter the 
totai*cost of the project. In coluxin 7 place the numbei{ of 
years* the project will run.- In column 8 enter the annua!! cost 
of 4he project (deter^mined by dividing the total cost of \ the 
project by the number\ of years to run). Finally, sum Up the _ 
total annual cost of all^rojects .. Transfer the tot^al antiual 
cost to line III-'S' ofHhe Budget Balance Sheet. ^ 
' • \ ' V 

Hate: If the project Is financed by a revenue bond or a 
genexal obligation bond,' pleast enter the number of the bond. 

Example ; ; ^' 

II I- 8. Mev/ ^Capital Improvement Prefects . \ 



Loca- 


I 


Proj . 


I Method of Funding I 'Total I 


Cycles 


I 


Annual 


tion 


I 
I 


]}o. 


I CapitallRevenuelG.O.Jfl Cost I 
I Budget I Bond f IBond I I 


to Run 


I 
I 


Cost' 


KA 2 


t 


Z 


I 11 105 I 50,0001 


—t 


I 


50,000 


AA .6 


I 




1 I 104 I 1500,0001 


2 


1 


250,000 


AA 4 


1 


5 


I X I /t 1300,0001 


1 


T. 


150,000 


AA t, 


I 


54 


I 1 10$ /I n2s.,oooi 


1 


1 


125,000 



Total Annual Cost of New Capj^al Projects . $ 575,000 

11 1- 9. Land Purchases / 

There are certain Capital Jnprovoment Projectsl that Require 
land. By lool^ig at colunm 4 of the Project List, (see 
Chapter &) tire Politician cam see which projects require land. 
If one of these projects is rnitiated and there is vacant single 
residential land in the specified analysis^ area on that Poli- y 
tician^s current property holdings, the project will be placed 
on this vacant land. * If there is not enough land available, 
the Politician has' the option of either buying the adtiltional 
land himself or letting the computer buy— it^ -for hXm^ ^The 
computer will automatically buy ^^?hatever type of land that 
is available o The computer will .look first for vatant single'' 
family residential land. If there is none available., it 
x^ill purchase developed land and charge the Politician demo- 
lition fees. In this case, the resulting purchase an^d demo- 
lition fees might cost the Politician as much as five v times 
what it would have cost if he had purchased it himself. The 
Politician may want to consult the Planners or Developers for 
help, in reading the tables that contain land distribution and 
prices. The Planners can also help the Politicians with* any 
rezoning that may be required. 
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A record of all land purchases appear un&er "MISCELLANEOUS 

NOTES" in the printout under a section labeled "REAL ESTATE 
TRANSACTIONS." The expenses will be listed as Item "7", 
"TOTAL LAND PURCHASES IM CYdLE", in ^ the Capital Budget section 
of the printout. 

» 

Instructions .; (Section III-9 of the worksheet,* "Calculations ^ 
for CajJital Budget , ") In cplurin 1 indicate the_p.lay:e.r_ (JJe.v.. .6.i. _^ 
Ind. 3, etc.) from whom you are buying land, and in column 2 
the analysis area of the land. If the jPolitician is not buying 
the land from a Developer or Industrialist, then enter "Market" 
in column 1. In "column 3 enter whether the land is vacant ot 
developed at the time of purchas^fe^ and in column 4 indicate 
the\zoniris category or developed Imid use type. In column 5 
"entex the number of units involved, if the property is developed 
residential; otherwise; enter M:he number of acres in column' 6. 
The negotiated price pe^^ acre oV per unit is entered in' column 
7, and the total price in column 8. Then total all land- 
purchase costs. This .Vt%ie is transferred to line III-9, ' 
"Land Purchases^, of th^Budget Balance Sheet. 

Example; ^ ■ ' 



H-I^,., Land Purchases 



Sellerl AA IVac/ IZone.INo. of (or)No. oflPrice/Acrel TotJ^l 
IDev. I Cat. lUnits, I Acres 



fiarketl 


8 I dev IM-1 I lO : 


I 




I SIS, 000 1150,000 


I 


III 


I . 


/ 

/ , 


I I ! 



/ 



Total Land Purchases 



$ 150,000 



DEBT RETIREMENT FUNB- 



IV- 1 . Surplus or Deficit frok. Prevlibus Cycle 

As stated before, the Politicians must keep trade of two budgets-: 
the Operating Budget and the Capital Budget. However, he- tnust 
also keep track of his Debt Retirement Fund. If a' Politician 
initiates a Capital Improvement Protect that is to be paid for 
by the sale of General Obligation SBnds payments- must be made 
each cycle on the principal and the interest due on these 
bopds • ^ 

To find out how much is owed this cycle and to see if the 
Politician has generated enough money to meet the minimum "'pay- 
ment, the Politician should turn to tl^e section of ^i^i^iiint-- 
out entitled "FINANCING OF CAPITAL FUND OF JURISDI€TMN« £nd 
look at section i and 2. Section 1 r^ads *'GENEPJ\L^OMGA- 
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TION BONDS IM nFFnCT." Listed here are all the- general oblir^ 
gat ion bonds that were passed in hi>s jurisdiction in 'hll ^ 
previous cycles. On the ri;;ht hand side of the printout 
sheet, entitled »'PAYI-iENT DUE lU CYCLE", is listed the / 
principal and interest that nust be paid this cycle, and the 
total amount due. for the bond. At the bottom of the .column 
is the grand total for ail bonds. This total is payment^ 
that -the - j urlsdi"cri'on must malce > The last iterTTLxs fed "under \ 
Section 2 is "TOTAL DEBTTTETIRmiKIT FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR CYCLE" \ 
(before transfers from general fund, if any). The dollar, 
amount listed is how much money is available right now without 
transferring any money from the Operating B.udget. 

If the difference between these values is; zero or positive 
there are enough .funds in the Debt Retirement Fund to cover 
at le£^st this year's expenditures. *Any surplus will be carried 
over with 6% interest for tlie next cycle's use. , 

/ . J, 

Instructions ; The "Surplus or Deficit fron Previous Cycle", 
Line IVri ot the Budget Balance Sheet, is obtained from the . 
line entitled "TOTAL DEBT RETIREMENT FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR, CYCLE 
N" of Section 2, "DEBT RETIREIiENT" section of last cycle's 
printout. This afaount should be transferred to line IV-1 
of the Budget Balance Sheet. 

If the value is negatives there are two options available to 
the Politician. He 'can decide to transfer the amount needed 
directly frora his Operating Budget or he can try to obtain a 
Special Debt Retirement liillage. 
/ 



IV- 2. Transfers from Operating Budget .-^'c 

Instructions : State the amount of the transfer desi/red on 
line IV-Z, "Transfers from Operating Budget", and line II-4, 
"Transfer to Debt. Retirement Fund", of the Budget Balance 
Sheet. ,\ 1 




Special Debt Retireg^t Millage 



The second option involves submitting .a Special Debt Retirement 
referindun to the voters. The Politician can fill out an 
opiaibn poll form (see the last page of the worksheet) and 
circulate this referendum among the other players explaining 
why this Special Debt Retirement Millage is needed. Each 
player will then either approve or disapprove of this special 
millage. The more players who approve, this special millage 
thq. better chance of passage. Debt Retirement Millages are 
usually short term, since approval of long-term raxes are 
often voted down by the people in the community. Promotional 
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\ 



expenses ihay be spent to hel:^ the passage of this special 
millage. If any promotional" expenditures are to be made, 
then Item "IC" of the Op'erating Budget (Section 11 of the 
,worksheet) should show the affiount of mone^ spent • the Poli- 
ticians also have- the 9ption of resubmitting this referendum, 
one more time, if it is- voted dovm the first time. The 
— referendum is-i?ut bac^c on the ballot but at the reduced fate 
of ^15% of the original millage. This resubmittal occurs in 
the computer in the same cycle if' the Politician sq indicates 
on' his worksheet. If the Special Debt Retirement Millage is 
defeated and not enough money is available in the Debt Retire- 
ment Fund to meet this cyclers pciynent (total is negative) 
then an underpayment penalty will be added on to the payment 
due -next cycle. ^ 

Instructions ; (Section IV-3 of the v/orkslieet, ^^Calculations 
Jtor Debt Retirement Fund,") pbtain from the Game Overall 
Director a three digit Special Debt Retirement Millage number 
and place it in column 1, Enter in column 2 with the number 
of years the special debt 'retirement is to run. Enter the 
millage rate in column 3, Enter promotional expenditures, if 
^ any, in column 4, Check column S iyyou want the referendum 
to be resubmitted to the voters, Tlten fill out and circulate 
an opin,ion.poll to as n.any players ^ possible for their « 
.opinion\either for. or against the referendum. Calculate the 
additional taxes expected from the Special Debt Retirement 
Millage, '' Total the Special Debt Retirement Millarge tax 
increase, \ Transfer the total to line IV- 3 of the Budget 
Balance Sheert, 

Example : \ • . 

IV?-3, Special Xebt Retirement Millage . 

Special I Mo, of VearsI Millage I Promotional I If voted dotm, 

Debt I To Run I Rate I Expenditure I Resubmit? , 

Retire, I , .1 I 3 YES I N5 " 

Millagell - I I I t . 

'^T06 1 3 ^ 3,r~ I ^5,00 0 I ^ I 

Each Special Debt Ret irer^ient Ilillage req:uires /"separate 
public referendum, \ 

■ ■ . \ . - 

Total Special Debt Rotirei)ieivt Millage 3.7 
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IV-4. i\nnual General Oblifiation r.ond Payment 

This value is in tlie printout in the Financing of Capital 
Fund section. The- totals, is under "PAYMENT DUE' IN CYCLE N" 
in Section 1 "GENEPsAL OBLIGATION BONDS 'IN EFFECT'' of this 
section. This ajnaunt. should be^ transferred to line IV-4 
of the Budget Balance Sh^et. 

» . ■ » 

- i 

NEV/S PJBLEASE • I • '. ' 

1 

Each c>'cle you s^iould reporCyour' activities to. the coimnunity. 
This is partially accomplisheil by making a ne^^rs 'release to 
the News Media. 

Instructions ; Develop and v:rite a nei^s release or publication.. 
Present the ne^vS release to the representative of the News 
liedia. / ' . ' 

Example : - ; 

Politician's News Release 

This year's budget was unanimously a:Pproved at a \ 
public hearing, _ Favorable support was expressed 
by the many interested^citizen groups who parti- 
• cipated in the open forum. A -tax increase was 
avoided "by the Politicians by their initiative 
in getting a special grant fromrthe Federal 
government for needed public improvements. 
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Worksheet 
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ELITE OPINION POLL 
Role , / . CycleN(:^t'iber 



I 




I • ■ : 


r 


I 


Issue No. 


I Alternative 


I 


I ■ 




r 


I 


r- 




L 


1 


I 




r 


I 


1 ■ 






T 


I 


■ 


I 


I 


1- 




, >■ 

' Or 


1 


I 




I 


r 


1 




I 


1 


I 




- I 


I 


r- 




—-■7 


I 


I 




I 


I 


rr 




I 


T 


I 




•I 


X 


r" 






I 


1 




r 


I 






1 


f 


I 




I 


I 


r 




i 




I 




I 


J 


1 




I 




I 




J. 


I 






I 


1 


I 


) 


I 


I 
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Deci$ions for Cycle_ 
CENTRAL CITY POLITICIAN'S BUDGET. BALANCE SHEET 



Operating Budget 

♦ 

Revenues and Transfers Jn 
Surplus or ' Deficit fi^m 

previous cycle (+6^0 ^ 

Property. Tax Revenue A 

Other Agencies> (State, 

Federal) ' ' 

License Fees fi' Fines 

Other "Non-Tax Revenue. 

Spercial Grants 

Soiled V/aste Fees 

Cash transfers In 

And^^les 



i^OTAL 



NEV/ OPERATING BUDGET BALANCE. 



.Expenditures 

TT. Operating Expenditures 
Categories A thru L . _ 

12, 'Special Program^^ _ 

13. Transfer to Capital 
Budget'^ _ ! _ 

14 • Transfer to Debt - 

Retirement Fund^^ ^ 
15, Cash Transfer out 



TOTAL 



5% .V J., .t^ A ^ ^ ... ^ 4. ^ ^. ^ ^ 



Capital Budget 

Revenues, and Transfers €n 
Surplus or Deficit from . 
.previous cycle 

Special Grants — 

Revenue Bond Sales 

Transfer from Oper- 
ating Budget 
General Obligation 
Bonds (if passed) 



Expenditures 

7. Continuing Capital 
Projects (in printout, 

• those vdth asterisks )_ 

8. New Capital Projects _ 

9. Land Purchases 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



IIE17 CAPITAL BUDGET BALANCE 



Debt Retirement Fund 

Revenues and Transfers Ln 
Surplus or Deficit, frori 

ptevious cycle - ' 

Transfers from 
Operating Budget ; 



TOTAL 



./ 

/ 



Expenditures 
4/ Annual i^.O. Bond 
Payment 



TOTAL 



Special Debt tletir6ment 
fiillage (if passed) _ 



I 



NEW DEBT RET'IREHEJ^T FUND BALANCE (IF I-'JLLAGE PAS|ED) 



5-3 . • • 

. CALCULATIONS FOR OPERATING BUDGET 

•2. Property Tax Revenue . ' 

a. Total Property Tax Revenue exneoted without 

- Tax Rate Change' (frori printout) + 6§ interest ^ 

b. ■ Property Tax Change .Expected from 

Operating Mill ago Change 



r 



Change ^he . I Old I Miliage I Total 
-^^u?\^^^" g Millage I Miliage I Rate I New Miliage 
^ YliS 1 l-io I Rate i. Change I Rate* 

^ I 1 : 1. ■-■ — — . 

Item of Printout Operating Budget • 

Revienue Generation - " 

Divide by 1000 for 1 nill ' ~ , ^ 

' change ■ • " . 

Multiply by miliage change x ^ , ~ . . ^ 

Property Tax Cliange Expe.ct eel" from' 
Operating Miliage Change i, . 



c. Special Miliage'^ 

Special I No, of Years I No, of I Proraotv Ilf voted down, 
Miliage I- Special ' l' HiTls* I Expend, *I Resubmit?* 
Number* I Miliage Runs* I I .- ~ 1 YES I NO 

I ^ " I : I: N I r — ^ 

- I . ' I : — ^ 1 ; f 1 — ■■ — 

Total Number of Mills " />: 



Item "P" of Printout; Operating Budget 
Revenue Generation . 

Divide by 10.00 for 1 mill ' 
increase 

Multiply by Special Miliage ~ ~ 
increase ' x 



Property Tax Expected from Special Miliage $ 



' This requires a separate public ref.erendum. Try tq obtain 
the signatures of as many players as possiUle, A- sample ' 
form for polling tlie players is found at the end of 
this worksheet, , 

Total Property Tax Revenue (2a, + 2b + 2c) . . $ ' . 

Raise Local Limit (requires public referendum) \ 

Miliage I /Number of I Miliage J Promot; Ilf voted dcCvn. 
Number*/I Years to Run* I Increase* I ExpeTnd.*! Resubmit?^* 

' I I- -J ' 1 yi:S I NOV - 

^ ■ ■ '■ ~ 

M 
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II-G. . Special Grants to Operating liudgot 



I 



From- 1 Ariounf-- This Year 

I : — — 



\ 



Authorizing 
SjLp.nature 



Total -Spe'cial Grants 



II-8. Casli Transfers In/ (from dther players) 



Amount 



Reason. 





I 




f 




I ■ 




' M 




I ■ ■ : 




I 


> ■ 


~ J 




.1 














Total Cash Transfers -In 


1 . 




.11-9. Land Sales 



I i'-Vac/ IvZone. INb 
Buyer* I AA*I Dev. -ICnt . JUii 


. of (or) No. ofTPrice,/:Acre I Total 
Its- I Acres*IPrice/Unit--I Price 


. . .1 ,1 ,.. I I 1 




I I , :■ I n (-T^T-r"* - 1 1' 


I 1 I I F \ I . 1 I 


.1 I . I I i 




1 I r r 1 


4-. L ■ 1' 


. I I ,1 * I ' 


« I ■ .1 r . .,-1 • - ■ 


1 i i I 


1 ■ - , I 1 ' I - 


1. 1 1 I 


111. I 


Total Land Sales 

■ • I 


$ : 
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IL. Operating/ Expenditures Categories A Thru L: '\ 



1 City^s ^e^ratinh 



^ ' Change in City^s Operating Expenditures 

Oil ' S Amount^ 



Category : 

Legislative and Executive 
Planning 
Financial" 
Judicial 
Fi-re and Police 

Parks Tj Recreation--salaries f\ maint;;^ 
V/aters fj Sewers- -salaries fi riaint^ 
Refuse Collection 



Road r,.N^S tercet Maintenance 



% Total* 
Revenue*^ 



-xxxxxxxx 



(^) .Employee Benefits 




(It) Public Relations (Promdtion Expenditures) 



(1) Special.. Debt Reta/enj'ent ilill. $ 



(2) General Obligati^Dn Bonds 

(3) Raising Local Operating 
flillage Limits 

(4) Special Millage 

Total ^Proraotional Expenditures 
(L) Library ^ 



+ S 



*Total Operating Expenditure Cat^I^ories A Tliru* L 



■\\ 



/ 



XXXXXXXX - percentages do mot apply to those categories, 
dollar aiaount only. 



.Please enter 
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Special Profraras 



Loca- 


• 


I Method of . Fimding"^! 


Co'st- 

_ / 


I. 


Is Reouired 


tion* 


i rrogrrtPi 
i • wuiuDer- 


I OperatingI Special i Per 
t Budnet , I- Hillagelf^I-/Year 


I 
I 


Capital Proj 
Existijip'?* 


/ . • . 


I 


•I -. . I . ■ . K 




1 






I 


I . _ r X . 1 






- — ^- — 




I . ' 


I I ■ \ .i 




I 






T - . 






I 






I • 


I r. 1 




I 






L 










I V ■ • 


I I .. ^ 1 




I 






I ' ■. ■ 


I • . I .. . 1 




1. 






I ' 


1 • I . 1 




:,I 


: --rf^. 






)I . I ' . 1 




I 








;I . 11 




I 




-■ 1 " 1 1 . 1 • ♦ I . 






a I . 1 




T 








r , . I- • . 1 




I, 





Total Annual Costs "of New Si)ecial Programs ■$ .- ' 



Total Annual Costs 
Programs (those with 



Total Annual Cost 



5- of Continuing Special ... 
ith asterisks^ in printout) $ . --j ^[^ ^y^ " 

for Special Programs -this Cycle >.$ :^-'^^" 



/ • 



11-15. Cash transfers Out/ (to other players)^ 



Tq^ Player* 



lAmount* 1 



Reason 



\ 



Total' Cash Transfers Out 



97 



\ 
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III. CAL^ULATIOiN'S FOR CAPITAL BUDGET 



III-^. Special Grants to Ca'pital Dudg^ 



. ■ . I 

From* I , 


Anotmt*' This Year. 1 


Authorizing 
Signature 


I 


• . . 




. 1 


• I 




I 


1- 




I 


■ . . I 




I 


X 





• Total Special Grants to Capital Budget 



J 
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Revenue Bond Sales This Cycle 




■ 1 • 

; 


Revenue I Budget I Cvples 
Bond- N6.*I Category* I v^ond 


for Revenue 
to Run"'^ 


I Dollars* I Assoc 
I i Pxoj. 


I , I \ 




J - I 


1 ^ I 




I - I 


I' I > 




I • 1 ■ 


I ■ I I I 






I I 


11 I I- 


I 11 . ' 1 \ I 


X - ^ J I' 




I ' I 


1- . I 1 I 


11 1 I . 



Total Revenue -Bond Sales This Cycle 
Iir-!6.- General Obligation Bond Sales 



' Gcnerall Budggt*ICycles 
pbl-ig. ICategoxyl-to Run* 
Bond #*I . Xi 


I 
i 
I 


Anount* . IPromot . 1 
lErpend.: 

I S* . 


[Resub- lAssociated 
[mit?* I Project 
[ INumber(s)- 


I 




I 




C I 


. 1 


— 


I 


.... -7 - « — ~ ' ' 


[ I • . 


I 




I 




[ I ■ 


I 


. I X 


4; 




: - I' 


\ r 


1 






C - I 


- . I 




I 




[■ I 


. I 




I 


/ \, X - ^ 


L I 


I 


I 


I 


I ■ ] 


[ I 


- 1 


1 . 


T 




[ ' I , ; 


1 


I 


I 


K. ] 


I . ■ 1 



Each . Gene Obligation ^Bond requires a separate public, 
referendum. You need to get the signatures ^f- as- many players 
in the room as 4s possible. The form for polling the gained 
players is in this worksheet* \ % ^ ^ 



ERLC 



Total General Obligation Bond Sales This Cycle 
- 

. op. . 
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^ -III-S.* i/Iew Capital ImproVeiiient Projects 



Loca- 
tion* 



Pro-j 
Mum*' 



MethcJ^a- o£ Funding I Total 



Capital 



lie venue I G • 0 . I Co? t 
,Bondi/#-IBond*I 





I I ' 


T 
1 


T • ^ t 
X * 






»% 


T ' ~^ ~ 


1- 


X V • 


7 ' T~ 


— 




f_ — — ^ : ^ — 


T 
1 


X , • 









~T ^T" ^ 




X 


T"' 








1 


X • 


T T — 








T 

it 


Y 

X • 


T ^^Y~ 

4 


> 




I * ■ 1 * 


X 


T 








T ^ ^ — — j — 




X 


"T — ' t' 








T 

X 


T ^ 

X * ' 








T ' T 

t- ' - — ^-f — '■ 


X 


T. 

X. 


"T — T~ 








X 


T 

■I . . « 


-r-r T~ 






1 i. X • 


- 1 

X 


T 
X 


"T T~ 








T 

' I 


T 

.I' 


"T T — 

X f X 








■1 


r . • - 


I .■ /x' 


c 




¥ — 1 ,;/- 


1 


I 










I 


r ■ 








1 * ' I V -I * 


1 


I 










I 


I • 


X • X 








'I 


I - 










J 


I - 










I 


I 


I " "I ' 








I 


I 










. I 


I. 






o 


"T 1 ' T 


• I 


I . • 







Cycles 
to. Run 



Annual 
" Cost - 



0 



III 



Total Annual Cost of New Capital Projects 
Land Purchases 



Seller 



I I Vac/ I2one.n-4o. ox'(or)Ilo. oflPrice/Acre . I -Tota] 
I I)e"v/-^lCat."IjJnits^" I Acres^IPrice/Unif'I . Price 



i 


I 


. I 


I . 


I 


I 


r 




I 


I ■ 


I 


• T 


I ' > 


' I 


. . 1 


1 


t 


. I- 


it 


. I ■ . 


I 


1 


-1 


I 


I 




. I 


. I . , 


I 


• 'I. 


I ■ 


I 




■ I - 


I 


I'" 


— ^i- 




I 






I 


\ 1 . 


* .1 


I. 


I 






. . I 



Total Land Purchases 
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' 'CALCULATIONS FOR DEBT-lfelPvEMENT FUND 

— ' / « : — ^ 

3.^ Special De1s(t Retirement .I^Iillage, 



Special I No* of Years I Hillage I Promote I*I£ voted down. 



Debt 


I To Run* 


I 


Rate* I Expend.* 


I 


Resubmit?* 


Hillage 


I 


I 




T— 
X 


YES 


1 NO 




I • 






I 




-I 








r'^ I ' 


I 




r / • 








I 


.1. 




1 ^ 






I 


I 


i ' 




: I : 






I 


I 


I 








1 • - 


I. 


I 


1 




'I • 




r 


I 


I. 


I 




I 




I . 


I 


I . • 


I 




-I . 



Each Special Debt Retire>nent Millage requires ^ separate 
public referendum. You need to get the signatures of as. 
many players in the * rboirr as is possiblA A sample form 
for polling/ the gamed players is found ^at the end of this 
wo«rksheet* / . , 



Total Special Debt,- Recirement Millage 



■i 
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Bond» Millage> .or-Rais.e in Local Limiy: 



Gme Overall Director Assigned Niinber - ..y^ - • ^ 

* Request for Approval of : • - " - . 

Uond I ,1 Hillaffe • "T"^ 113156, in Local Limit I. • I 



Erief Descripti^oh .o.^'-' Purpose: 



Pl^^yer*s Signatures 



7 



cpn^Aaed on back. 



Rol.e-:, 



■ Vote 



I For 
I 

T~ 



T 
I 

X 

J. 



\ i 

I 

— r 

■I 

— r 



7 



— r 

I 

I I 

" — r 



Against 



\ 



.cycle. K'o. 

. . . ^ ■ 



\ , [ ■ (wai^e oi:, -t-iie submitting roley 

' ■ ' ■•MEWS RELEASE^- >' '•• ,■ ^ ' ■ \-' 

The -following- is submitt-ed^ to the - 
. News Media i;o.r .possible publication. " • ' 



1 — 

V 



Editors. RecToranendation: PRINT -TELEVISE 



\ iRVEStlGATE' FURTHER OR REWRITE 



Gycie No* 



r 



(i-ianie- Of. the subinittCng r.ole) 



\' •• ^ NEWS PvELE4SE ' ■ - . 

The foilowine''"is submitted tp the 
News nedia for jjossible publication. 















V 
















V 










































• A * 












.7 




t 

f . 






-' '■ -1— -< — 






















.. . . • • , 


• « . . ■■ - . rf . 
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• Editors Recoramendatioh: PRINT ^ TELEVISE 

INVESTIGATE FURtilER OR REWRITE 

: ■• ^' { . . 103 ' ^> . 



Chaptefv 6 ' 

* * \ * ' 

BACKGROUND INFORIvlAT^ON FClR POLITICIAN ROLF/. 



A -POLITICIAN CHECK-LIST 



Politician's Intern-al GrRanizat,ioh 



--.Dpfine constituency \ \ \ * 

Define their tieqds, problems:, .arid issues^ - . 
Formulate general policy objectiVes, . | ^ . 

Co> Board/City Coundil Internal Organization , ^ ; 

Define joint const ituenpy / 
Define priorities Cdty/County needs, probl,er]is anU issues 
Formulate general policy objectives . ^ < 

Establish how group 'decisions will He made 

, ^ . ^ . * ; - . ; \ ^ • • . 

Coordination with Staff ■ . % ' 

Establish channels ""qf communication within staff *. 

D^stribe to staff the agreed u^on geheral policy objectives 
.-■- Describe to staff their tasks and specific' objectives 
.-- Define for staff their function in total Cpuhty/City government 

Initiate work and^ create feedback channels . ' " * 

Community Inputs • - 

iDpen channels of cpminunica:tion with community 
— Initiate relationsliips with community, leaders 

Establish ;forums for the discus-sjion of .public issues, (news 
" media conferences, public meetings,, etc. ) . ; . 

Enlist the assistance of community organizations in dealing wit 
^\ specific problems (task forces,' study committees, etc.) 
V- Channel feedback through staff ^ 
; ■ ' . / / ^ . 

Re-election 

A- start identifying a platform . 

5*- Start soliciting campaign contributions and other suppo'rt 

Find your allies an^ cultivate relationships 

Public visibility... use the media 




, . Chapter 7 
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/ 
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UHERRNCES FOR .POLfTICIAN ROLE ' 



Banfield, Edward C. Urban Governnent . New York: Free Press'; ; 1961,; 

Bassett, James. "Five Diverse Cities.-^Each Tries- to Preserve Its. . . 
Identity." • . Los'.ilinReles Times , Movemjjer 20, 1972.. ■ 

Break," George F. Agenda for Local Tax. Reform . Berke1,ey, California,^.' 

'1970.- . . _ ■ ■- . » • , 

' " \ • ■ ■ • . • - . ■ / ' ' ■ 

Dahl, Robert. WHo Governgv • New Haven: Yale University Pr/sss, 1961. 



Dahielson, fiichael (Ed.O. 
Brown, 1570. ' i 



" Metropolitan .Politics' t A Reader ", Little 

V ■ ■ ■ , 

Dpnhaft, Robert- B," "Organizing the Budget Fuitption" Municipal 
Finance . -Volume 18, Mo...4\, May 1,9 /;\. • ; / ^ 

iDunbar, i^ogeri L. "Budgeting for Control" Administrative Scieince. 
Quarterly . March, 1971. . \ ." ' . , j \ 



Eckstein, Ottb. "Bublic Finance',' -'IVashing-ton: 
.Printing Office, • '\ / 

Lewis, Verne B. Towards A Theory of Budfieting^ . 

VMilil, C. 'Vifr.i-gh\.~ ~The Pow^r ^lite . ffew York: 

' 'Press, 1959>. . ■ ' ' ,\ 

\ 



U.S, •Government 

1968. ' ' 
Oxfd^d. University 

Sharing and fhe 'City . 



Perloff, U.S., and Nathan, -.R. Pi, (-Eds)..- Revenue 
Baltimore: John HopMhs Press ,\ -1968 , . ' ' 

' Sharkanslcy, -Ira. The" Politics of -'Taxing, and Sriending . New York:' 
The' Bobbs -Merrill. Company^, 19^39■.^^ . " • ^' 

V/ildavsky, Aaron, the Politics of the Budgetary Process . Boston: 
Little, Brown "arid Company, 1964. \ ~ '^fSF •• . 

■ ■ - " ■ \ • ' 

Wirigon, towden (Ed.) - Reform of Metropplitan Goverrimgnts . Baltimore: 

John- Hopkins Press; 1^72; • " • ■ i . * - ^ ] ^. 
-Alterriatlve Approaches to, Gov'ernmehxal Reorganization in Metropolitan 



Areas ; Advisory Commission on lntci\governmental-/jlel§tions. • 
ton: 'U.S. Government Tririting Office... X. v 



Washing- 
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Local Non-Prope'rty 'Tax and \the >CoprdiiyatinR/Ro!e' of the. Ad^ » " 

ivisory Commi.sslon^gn rntergoverniaenta]jj^el.aftions» Wasliington:\ U.S. ^ 
VGpvernmeRtai Relations, iSeplieinber, 1961. T ' ' , ' 



is 



:gtat^ .and. Local Governments . \ V/asUington; - ,0;S. Government Printing 

^ » Url^an America and ithe Federal '\gys.teTa . Advisory Commission on InJ:er- 
. governmental Relation!^ •IVashiri^oij: \ U.S. Government /Printing Office, 

1969: ^: ' ' . • . I • ' . - 




\ 



/ 
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This., is the annotated. "Project List; .wl^ch contains 
both Capital Improvement Project^s and Specjlal Programs. 
Check witfi Game Overa-li Director, for an-y changes, to ■ 
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The following pages represent the annotated print- 
our for the Git^ Politician. The" decisions- are, r^presen-r 
tative of the types of decisions that the City Politipiau 
could make.- Somejof the rationale for makinfj these; deci- 
sions are explained .in.. Chapter '4 of this manual* ^; . . ^ 
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The following pages include the METRO-APEX fHJffS 
which will give you ft basis .regarding some of the de- 
cisions made for Cycle 1. It will also provide you 
with a. history of some of the problems in APEX 
County.' ■ ■ 
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